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Volume XVI Number 1, Training for Political Participation was given 
priority in printing and distribution because of the timeliness of the topic. The 
remaining issues of Volume XV, (No. 3, Cross Cultural Research in the Arab 
Middle East and United States: Studies of Young Adults; and No. 4, Desegre- 
gation Research in the North and South) are in press and will be distributed 


later. 
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Introduction 


In this issue, a group of social scientists and political practitioners 
have described both the processes and content of some new political 
education endeavors. Most of these projects are innovations in the 
political scene with particular meaning for social scientists. The con- 
tributors of these articles have attempted to clarify the reasons for these 
innovations, the background leading up to the events, a description of 
the experiences, and a non-systematic evaluation of the results. In addi- 
tion, a symposium of social scientists were asked to react to their partici- 
pation in practical politics. 

This issue does not try to cover the complete range of political 
education endeavors. It was hoped that a selected number of programs 
would give a picture of some of these developments. 

In the first article, the editor of this issue attempts to give an over- 
view of some of these new trends in political education. A report of a 
selected group of politicians’ reactions to citizens’ attitude toward politics 
follows. Some of the new and continuing trends in management and 
labor political education are then presented. In the management and 
labor articles the authors present a rationale as to the legitimate function 
of these two organized segments of our economy to initiate such action 
programs. The next section of the issue gives an overview of the training 
programs of the two major political parties in the United States. Both 
of these articles indicate clearly that the parties see social science related 
training activities not only as helping to win elections, but also as de- 
veloping the maintenance of organized political life. 

Following the articles dealing with the two national party com- 
mittees, this issue reports the opinion of two state party chairmen of 
Michigan. It should be pointed out, however, that the state of Michigan 
is not typical of political endeavors at the state level. The work of Lawrence 
Lindemer, the Michigan Republican State Chairman, and Neil Staebler, 
the Michigan Democratic State Chairman, have received national atten- 
tion in both parties. 

The next two articles illustrate University programs in practical 
politics. 

Another article reports a new project of the League of Women 
Voters as they work in the field of political action and education. 

In the final article four social scientists react to some questions that 
occur throughout the other articles in regard to the future implications 
of these trends. 
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This issue of the Journal does not reflect a research emphasis as 
much as it does the reporting of exciting developments in which applied 
social science has played a role. The lack of systematic evaluation of 
these programs highlights one of the needs to which this issue is dedicated. 

The programs, interests, innovations, and experiments represented 
in this issue present an “open door” opportunity for wider inter-discipli- 
nary work in the political realm. The practitioners are expressing the 
need for educational opportunities in the organized groups which con- 
stitute the essence of political processes. The temper of today’s social 
scene requires greater attention to citizen participation in politics. It is 
hoped that this issue will encourage further collaboration by all citizens, 
whether social scientists or laymen, in the continued improvement of 
representative democracy through active involvement in the processes 
of our democracy. 

Gorpon Lippitt 
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A New Look in Political Education 


Gordon L. Lippitt 


Readers of any of the well-known weekly magazines, Sunday news- 
paper supplements, and other literature devoted to reporting the social 
scene of our democracy, will have noticed in the last three years articles 
with headlines such as the following: “Businessmen Learn Practical 
Politics,’ ‘““Democrats Use ‘Eggheads’ in Leadership Training,” ‘‘Prac- 
tical Politics Seminar Sponsored by Local University,” “Adult Educators 
Plan Political Leadership Conference,”’ and ‘“‘Republicans Hold Training 
Sessions for Youth.’’ These reports highlight an exciting new phase of 
political education activity throughout the United States. 

For the most part political education has been the responsibility 
of the political science departments of American universities. In addi- 
tion, an approach to the concepts of government has been more through 
civics and history courses in the public schools. Beyond that organiza- 
tions such as the League of Women Voters and Citizenship Clearing 
House over many years have developed interest in participation in, and 
understanding of, politics. This approach is now being supplemented. 
Since 1957 there has been a concentrated effort on the part of numerous 
other groups, in and out of politics, to increase the sophistication, under- 
standing, and skill of citizens in practical politics. 

Many of the previous political educational programs have been 
focused on the improvement of the “professional”? in politics. These new 
endeavors have been contributing to a wider base of political “savvy.” 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower has stated that “‘politics ought to be 
the part-time profession of every citizen,’ (A.M.A. 1959). These new 
political educational activities are a major contribution to the pathway 
toward this goal. 


New Program Trends in Political Education Processes 


Let us examine’ some of these trends which utilize the knowledge of 
the behavioral scientists and adult educators concerning action-learning 
methods. 


1. Political Education Programs of Labor Unions. 


The American Labor movement has been historically sensitive to 
the place and role of political education for its membership. Soon after 
the founding of the CIO, this grouping of industrial unions formed PAC 
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(Political Action Committee) to further the education of their members 
on political issues and candidates. Upon the merger of the two major 
labor movements, AFL and CIO, a new Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) was formed. In 1958 the labor movement was strongly united 
behind this educational program against the so-called “right to work” 
bills then pending in a number of state legislatures. The labor movement 
was successful in most of the battles. In recent years there has been a 
trend toward a wider-gauge program to interest union membership in 
“grass roots” political activity and greater understanding of our elective 
system. 

Detailed reporting of voting records, analyses of issues, and educa- 
tional activities at state and county level are major part of the total 
activities of COPE. These endeavors are a continuing action oriented 
basis for helping individuals to assume political participation and re- 
sponsibility. 


2. Industrial Management Programs in Political Education. 


Within the past few years a transfusion has been taking place 
throughout industry regarding the education of management personnel 
in participation and understanding of practical politics. A few com- 
panies, notably General Electric, Ford Motor Company, and Johnson & 
Johnson Company, pioneered in experimental programs in political ac- 
tion and political education. These programs explicitly stated their 
purposes as the encouragement of employees to engage in political 
activities and the development of broader understanding of the effect 
on the corporation of certain controversial political issues. 

Many of these programs have sponsored activities reaching even 
further into the political arena. General Electric Company’s program 
“Better Business Climate”? encourages employees to get into politics at 
the grass-roots level. The Republic Steel Company has trained over 
one-hundred middle management men as public speakers to present the 
company’s view on particular political issues. Companies, such as Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Gulf Oil Company, American Can Company, 
and Ford Motor Company, urge employees to run for political office 
and give them leaves of absence if they are elected. 

In addition to programs by individual companies, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has sponsored an ambitious and far- 
flung program called Action Course in Practical Politics. This non-partisan 
course has been especially prepared for use at community level. Business- 
men are exposed to an eighteen-hour program on the methods and 
practices of practical politics. Over twenty thousand businessmen have 
now participated. The National Association of Manufacturers has de- 
veloped a similar course entitled ‘‘Practical Politics.” The need for this 
new interest in practical politics has been summarized by Ralph J. 
Cordiner of General Electric: ‘‘We in business need to learn how to be 
politically effective. Professional managers must recognize this trend 
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and learn how to manage their political resources with as much skill as 
they now manage their technical and material resources’ (Wuertner, 
1959). 

Charles Percy, the President of Bell and Howell Company, says, 
“We have tried to instill the concept of voting and actively participating 
in the political life of our country as a responsibility that more of us 
must share.”” (Newsweek, November, 1959). 

The interest in practical politics by industrial management is re- 
ported in a recent journal of the American Management Association 
entitled ‘“The Business Man in Politics.” A summary of the numerous 
programs now being held in industry is reported by J. J. Wuertner, Jr. 
in his book, ‘The Business Man’s Guide to Practical Politics,” pub- 
lished in 1959. 

What stimulated these programs for practical politics in manage- 
ment? One factor was undoubtedly the recognition that labor unions 
were carrying out political education programs more effectively than 
management. The 1958 Congressional elections also prompted many 
business leaders to believe that management should develop a more 
practical approach to political education. More industrialists felt the 
need for supporting their concepts of the principles of a free political 
economy through a better understanding of the actual workings of our 
political system. The customary sensitivity of management to public 
relations and community responsibilities provide further motivation. In 
some cases management has focused on the indoctrination of employees 
about a certain issue. Other programs look to the more general goal 
of stimulating employee interest and participation in politics. 

It is interesting to note that a distinguishing aspect of these recent 
programs is their utilization of action methods of learning, including 
workshops, discussion groups, field visits, actual doorbell-ringing, and 
similar action-learning. 


3. Bi-partisan Political Education Programs Sponsored by Universities. 


In the past three years, a number of universities have innovated 
courses in practical politics for adults. Many of these courses have been 
sponsored by extension divisions or departments of adult education in the 
universities. These agencies have used the resources of political sociolo- 
gists, adult educators, and practical politicians. Courses in practical 
politics at the University of Michigan and at the University of California 
are examples in this area. Here again the emphasis has been on the 
processes of politics and on the prospect of more citizens assuming an 
active and effective role in the party of their choice. 


4. Programs Sponsored by Organizations. 


A number of organizations carry out programs of education in 
political issues and politics for developing the interest of their members 
in civic affairs. Such organizations as the YMCA, YWCA, and The 
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American Jewish Committee have civic affairs programs and discussions. 
These programs are usually conducted by the public affairs or adult- 
education program unit of the particular organization. 

Many trade associations keep their members informed about political 
issues through their newsletters, journals, and annual conferences. 
Such organizations as the National Education Association, Social Welfare 
Assembly, and other professional organizations have legislative staffs. 

Several organizations are experimenting with special projects in the 
practical politics field. One example is the recent project initiated in 
Syracuse by the League of Women Voters which aspires to a more 
active participation by citizens in government and politics. The tradi- 
tional role of the League of Women Voters has been to encourage greater 
understanding of issues, more knowledge about candidates, and a broader 
exercise of the franchise. In the past few years a further principle of the 
League of Women Voters has been to encourage active participation in 
the “party of your choice.” Similarly, the Citizenship Clearinghouse 
is experimenting with political education by sponsoring conferences, 
special seminars, and internships in “‘practical politics.” 


5. Programs Directly Related to the Education of Candidates or Elected Officials. 


The need for further political education of candidates and elected 
officials is also being recognized. A modest example is the ‘‘School for 
Candidates,” which has been held for 2 years in Michigan by the state 
Democratic organization. In Minnesota for the past three years the 
State Department of Adult Education has conducted a two-day orienta- 
tion session for newly-elected members of the State Legislature. 


6. Political Education Programs of Our National Political Parties. 


In both of our major political parties, a sincere interest has been 
expressed by the National chairmen and by special committees in the 
sponsorship, encouragement, and planning of new political education 
programs. Paul Butler, former chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, has commented, “The training programs sponsored by the 
Democratic National Party have been a major contribution in the 
greater involvement of citizens, in an understanding of practical politics, 
furthering the development of leaders, and an overall awareness of the 
responsibility of our party to function more effectively. These training 
programs have contributed directly to the broadening of the political 
democracy of our country.” 

Senator Morton, Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
has said: “‘Every citizen belongs in politics today. Politics is everybody’s 
business. I am heartened, as I go about the country, to see an increasing 
awareness of the responsibility of citizenship and a growing determina- 
tion among so many people to participate more fully in the affairs of 
the nation.” (AMA, 1959). 


The growing number of workshops, conferences, and training 
programs, sponsored by the two major parties, has increased substantially 
the opportunity of both party leaders and citizen volunteers to play more 
meaningful roles in their party organizations and to take advantage of 
action learning to deepen their knowledge of the ever-changing problems 
of leadership and communication in large organizations. 


Unique Aspects of These Developing Program Trends 


Let us examine some of the unique aspects of the new approaches to 
political educational activities. 


1. Utilization of Action Learning Theory and Methods. 


One unique aspect of these new developments has been the appli- 
cation of various learning methodologies to bring alive to more people 
the dynamics of practical politics. Various methods of adult education 
have been put to work in the styles and format of the programs earlier 
mentioned. The emphasis on workshops, smaller conferences, discussion 
groups, case studies, field practice in doorbell-ringing, role-playing, and 
audience participation has brought the elements of action-learning 
methodology into political education programming. 

Formerly most political education was limited to that learned by a 
few in the ‘‘school of hard knocks”’ or, at best, it was learned by students, 
in the formal classroom situation. 


2. Programs Focused on Actual Political Needs. 


Recent developments in political educational processes have tended 
to concentrate on the processes of political life at the grass-roots level. 
Increasing the actual involvement of people in their party at precinct, 
county, and state levels has been the goal of these activities. The content 
has been focused less on the theory of political science and more on the 
practice of politics through existing political structures. The working 
dynamics of political processes has been the center of attention. The 
need for adequate theory and philosophy remains, but the existence of 
these programs indicates the additional requirement of adult action 
learning in politics by practice and exchange of experiences outside the 
classroom. The programs are geared to the need of political organiza- 
tions to improve themselves and to achieve greater involvement, action, 
and commitment from citizens. 


3. Utilization of Behavioral Science Knowledge. 


The new programs have utilized the contributions of psychology, 
social psychology, sociology, as well as the more frequently used con- 
tribution of political science. The focus of these programs on the ‘“‘why’s” 
of human behavior and leadership brings a new dimension to practical 
political action. It indicates a growing role for the behavioral sciences 
in politics concerning motivation as it affects practical politics, the 
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strategy of the involvement of people, the understanding of systems of 
organization, the practice of leadership, and the study of overcoming 
resistance to change. 


4. The Use of Social Scientists and Adult Educators in the Programs. 


An additional element in these new trends is the increased use of 
social scientists and adult educators both in the conducting of confer- 
ences and in serving as resource planners and consultants. The broader 
employment of the psychologist, sociologist, and political scientist dis- 
plays a greater acceptance of the varied contributions these professionals 
can make to practical politics. 

This wider use of the “eggheads” in practical politics is an interest- 
ing deviation from the concept that, “‘eggheads”’ have little to contribute 
to practical politics. 


5. The Development of Existing and New Sources of Leadership. 


These programs have not been geared only to improving existing 
political leaders. An additional product has been the uncovering of new 
sources of citizen leadership. Some eighty percent of those attending the 
management-sponsored courses had never taken an active part in politics 
before. The involvement of a number of young people in these programs 
and the training of new leadership within the party structure bode well 
for the growth and development of both our political parties and our 
democracy. 


6. Focus on Supporting the Existing Organizational Structure of the Political Parties. 


Major political science commentators have observed that the future 
of our political system depends on more effective organization than now 
exists. This has been expressed, for example, in the January 1960 issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly, by Dr. James McGregor Burns. In his article on 
the “Two-Party Stalemate—The Crisis in Our Politics’: 


“The crises of our parties lie here. Our political leaders in Washington cannot 
lead over the long run, because they have no solid political organization to 
help summon their forces and sustain their power. What is lacking in America 
is the crucial link between the nation’s leaders and the voters—namely, a 
party system that offers people a choice between two intelligible sets of 
alternatives; mobilizes opinion in votes and candidates behind these sets 
of alternatives; and, in the case of the winning party, both holds the President 
accountable for enacting party doctrine and helps him to enact it.” 
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In his analysis of our political parties, Dr. Stephen K. Bailey com- 
ments: 


‘A series of reasonably modest changes in the national party system would 
greatly strengthen America’s capacity to govern responsibly and effec- 
tively. . . What we are after is a national two-party system that will con- 
tinue to have room for diversity and compromise but will nevertheless 
bring about more coherent and responsible programming by the executive 
and legislative branches and more coherent and responsible criticism of 
policy and administration.” 


These and other analyses of certain weaknesses in our existing party 
organization offer a tremendous challenge. Interestingly enough, the 
new trends reported in this issue promise to be a partial cure. The result 
of these activities has been to strengthen political parties in their organi- 
zational work. This is a day and age when increased numbers of leaders 
in industry, labor, and government recognize the substantial problems 
which “large organizations” spawn, they see the need to become more 
effective but still to find room for the individual and for active member 
participation. The same problem is found in the structure of our political 
parties. The “new look” in political training activities is directly related 
to improving organizational structure and leadership. 


7. Programs have been Sponsored, Planned, and Supported by the Targets of Social 
Change. 


These programs indicated above have been warmly supported and 
encouraged by many established leaders. Practical politicians themselves 
have supported and encouraged these new training approaches as “‘practi- 
cal’ pay-dirt operations. But in some cases these educational endeavors 
have been resisted. Many politicians, like many businessmen, have 
functioned by distributing power and responsibility as narrowly as pos- 
sible. Perpetuating an aura of mystery about the interior workings of a 
political organization is felt by some, subconsciously perhaps, to be a kind 
of job insurance. But, to the surprise of many participants, many of the 
“old pros” have become ardent supporters of the newer methods. 

There is, indeed, an interesting awareness in the system of the need 
for improvement. Many leaders within the two great political parties 
have been innovators. This is not to say, however, that resistance has 
not been in evidence. 
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Summary of Trends 


In summary, as we examine adult education and applied social 
science in relation to politics, we note these recent trends: 
1. An enlarged involvement of people in politics. 
2. Increased acceptance of our existing political organizations as 
useful vehicles to accomplish necessary social changes. 
3. The strengthening of old and new leadership within political 
organizations. 
4. The growth of “‘reality-based”’ educational programs in political 
education. 
5. The broader use of behavioral scientists in political education. 
6. The more effective application of adult education methodology to 
the learning situation. 
7. A lessening of the deep-rooted and stultifying notion that politics 
is “dirty.” 
It will be interesting to assess in the future whether these trends 
have been a major factor in the “coming of age” of America. Perhaps 
future historians will wonder why these trends was so late in taking root. 
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Factors Motivating Citizens to Become 
Active in Politics as Seen by 
Practical Politicians 


Gordon L. Lippitt and Drexel A. Sprecher 


The leaders of our political parties have good reason to inquire as to 
why Americans do and do not become active in politics. More frequently 
than not there is growing competition between the major parties for the 
volunteers needed to man a modern political organization and for at- 
tractive candidates to run for office. Political parties are also discovering 
that other organizations offer serious competition for the time and energy 
of people needed in politics and government. 

Recently this matter was discussed at length at eight leadership con- 
ferences of the Democratic Party held in various parts of the country.' 
The several hundred participants displayed great interest in comparing 
their experiences and conclusions. This article summarizes the principal 
observations made by these practical politicians and attempts to evaluate 
some of the conclusions which they reached. 

First, it is important to sketch briefly the types of practical politicians 
who gave their conclusions. Roughly, one-third of them were foremost 
state officials of the Democratic Party in their respective states, i.e., 
members of the Democratic National Committee or state chairmen or 
vice-chairmen of the Democratic State Central Committee. About the 
same number were district or county leaders with such titles as District 
Chairman, County Chairman, County Vice-Chairman, or member of a 
Democratic County Committee. The others held a wide range of Party 
offices. A dozen or more were presidents of state Democratic Women’s 
Clubs or Young Democratic Clubs. A score or more were paid staff 
personnel of State Committees in jobs such as executive secretary, 
finance director, publicity director, or state field representative. Some 
were volunteers in positions such as state Dollars for Democrats chair- 
men, state Co-ordinator for Precinct Worker Training, and the like. 
A few had also been elected to “cabinet” level positions in state govern- 


1 These conferences were part of the training and leadership development pro- 
grams of the Democratic National Committee. They are discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. Dr. Lippitt was a leadership consultant in four of the eight conferences. Mr. 
Sprecher represented the National Committee in all of the conferences. 
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ment, and some held other positions in state, county, or municipal 
government. Most of these Party leaders, however, did not hold govern- 
mental office of any kind. The overwhelming majority of the entire 
group were volunteers receiving no remuneration for their Party service. 
No special attempt was made to differentiate between the responses of 
volunteers and paid Party officials or office holders, and in our view, 
there was no substantial distinction between the verbal responses of paid 
officials and those of volunteers. 

The conference discussions concerning motivation were directed to 
two simply stated inquiries: 

1. Why do people become active in politics? 

2. Why don’t people become active in politics? 


The conference consultants requested the conferees to include their 
personal motivations only as a part of their total experience. The con- 
ferees, after a brief introduction to the nature of the inquiry, were divided 
into four sub-groups, two groups discussing the first question, two dis- 
cussing the second. After approximately one-half hour of group dis- 
cussion, reporters summarized the findings of the sub-groups before all 
the conferees, while a consultant listed the findings on newsprint at the 
front of the room. Thereafter, there was general discussion to elicit 
special points of emphasis and to reach some consensus on the relative 
importance of the most recurrent factors motivating people to become, 
or not to become, active in politics. 

The responses from the reporters for the groups assigned ‘“‘why 
people do” were varied. “Many people first become interested in a 
particular candidate,” “Some want to get a job,” “Interest in community 
welfare,” “Interest in a particular issue,” “Opposition to a particular 
candidate,” “‘People find out that politics is fun,” ‘‘Family influence,” 
“Someone asks them to do a particular job and that gets them started,” 
**They like to ride the ‘band wagon.’ ”’ 

And, as to why people do not become active in politics, the reports 
often came out as follows: “Politics is considered ‘dirty business,’ ” 
“Lots of people just don’t get asked,” “Our educational system teaches 
the virtue of being ‘independent’ in politics,’ “Lack of interest,” ‘“Too 
many other things to do,” “It costs money,”’ ““No chance to get ahead 
quickly,” and so on. 

Which factors did these practical politicians believe to be most 
important? The early consensus-taking, attempted principally by a 
showing of hands, indicated that the major reason most people first enter 
actively into politics is interest in a particular candidate or a single issue. 

With respect to why people do not become active in politics, two 
frequently related factors competed for first place: first, the broadly 
held feeling that politics is “dirty business”; second, the fear that politi- 
cal activity is injurious to one’s business pursuits or to his social standing. 
This very rough method of consensus-taking also indicated several factors 
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which the participants did not regard as important in motivating sub- 
stantial numbers of people. However, this method did not produce very 
clear indications of the relative importance of many factors. 

In an endeavor to obtain more adequate information, the authors 
decided to submit rank-order questionnaires to the participants in the 
last two conferences. For this purpose the responses most frequently 
given in the earlier conferences were grouped into twelve categories of 
reasons as to why people do become active in politics and twelve as to 
why people do not. Some of the categories chosen are clearly not mutually 
exclusive of others. Indeed, in some cases they are so related that they 
may be fairly regarded as overlapping. The categories as chosen, however, 
are very similar to the favorite groupings which the participants them- 
selves constructed in conference after conference. 

The questionnaires were not submitted to the 86 participants in the 
last two conferences until after they had concluded a full hours’s dis- 
cussion of the subject matter. The questionnaire on “Reasons Why 
People Become Active in Politics” contained this written instruction: 
“Please rank the responses given by indicating the reason most important 
from your experience as (1); next most important (2); and continue until 
all have been ranked.” Tables showing the results of 86 completed 
questionnaires on these two subjects are here reproduced. The categories 
are listed in the order of importance shown by the total or the rankings. 
The importance which the conferees assigned to particular factors is 
further shown by the column giving the “Cumulative Rank Scores,” 
with the lower numbers indicating greater importance than the higher 
ones. 

The practical politicians participating in this study were very candid 
in discussing the implications of their own findings. In the first place, 
none of them appeared to make any effort to gloss over the fact that 
financial reward or job-seeking plays a decisive role in bringing many 
people into Party work. Nor did they neglect the role of egotism, prestige, 
and power needs as factors. But the weight of their deliberations centered 
on the implications with respect to bringing more people actively into 
politics. 

It was frequently stated that more Party leaders need to encourage an 
atmosphere which makes it plain to the average citizen that his time and 
energy are needed, and to offer possible “newcomers” simple training 
courses on the fundamentals of partisan activity. There was broad agree- 
ment that large numbers of people do not become active simply because 
they are never asked to do anything, and that many others hold off 
because they are afraid of taking the first step due to underlying fears 
that politics is complicated or incomprehensible. 

A related point of discussion was about the person who initially 
becomes active because of interest in a particular candidate (for example: 
the person whose first political step was to join the “Volunteers for 
Stevenson’’). After a campaign the Party needs to make a deliberate 
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effort to encourage him to participate in the year-round activity of the 
Party organization. 


TABLE 1 


Reasons Wuy PeopLe DO Become ACTIVE IN POLitics 
* ~ 


RESPONSES AS RANKED BY PARTICIPANTS IN Two REGIONAL Democratic LEADERSHIP 


CONFERENCES 

Cumulative * 
Rank Reason Given in Order of Rank’s Importance Rank Scores 

e 1. Interest in a particular candidate or issue 224 

2. Family background and influence 378 

4 3. Strongly against a particular candidate or issue 400 

4. Someone asked us to help 434 

5. Interest in the community and its welfare 448 

6. Financial reward and job-seeking 524 

7. Egotism, prestige, and power needs 529 

8. Idealistic purposes of citizen responsibility 557 

9. Curiosity, fascination, and fun 686 

10. To join the “band wagon” 718 

iz 11. Purely social reasons 769 

+ 12. Pressure to be a candidate 797 


*Some respondents left one or more items unmarked. Each unmarked item was 
counted as if the item had been in 12th place. A few persons marked two factors 
as equal in importance and these were rated as marked in all cases. 


TABLE 2 
Reasons Wuy Peopte DO NOT Become AcTIVE IN POLitTics 
* 
e RESPONSES AS RANKED BY PARTICIPANTS IN Two REGIONAL Democratic LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCES 


| Cumulative * 
j Rank Reason Given in Order of Rank’s Importance Rank Scores 
1. Fear of controversy; poor public relations; risk of social standing 333 
2. Politics is considered a “dirty business’’—‘‘not nice” 337 
3. Unwilling to give time or energy; apathy 369 
i 4. Expressed lack of knowledge or skill to know how to become in- 
a volved or to participate 469 
f 5. No one asked us; not made to feel welcome or wanted 494 
a 6. Not able to relate politics to their own life 509 
ee 7. Competition of other activities 514 
ae 8. Lack of understanding of the differences between the two parties 557 
9. Educational experience stressing the value of being an “inde- 
pendent” 625 
10. Lack of personal or financial security 676 
), 11. Influence of family 716 
‘ 12. No chance to “move up” in political organizations 845 


*Some respondents left one or more items unmarked. Each unmarked item was 
counted as if the item had been in 12th place. A few persons marked two factors 
as equal in importance and these were rated as marked in all cases. 
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Greater attention also has to be paid to upgrading “‘politics” in the 
minds of the average citizen. Many of the practical politicians in these 
conferences felt strongly that the broad feeling that politics is “dirty 
business” would be diminished substantially if more people delved beyond 
the headlines or the slogans of particular campaigns by “getting on the 
inside” and seeing for themselves how politics works. 

These reactions by practical politicians warrant consideration in 
terms of other studies and commentary, both old and new. 

A recent survey conducted by the University of Michigan in Wayne 
County, Michigan (which includes Detroit), indicated that more than 
half of the adult population believed politics to be dishonest or dirty. 
Only one in ten persons thought that working for a political party was a 
way to be a more effective citizen. Some people commented that the 
conclusion that politics is ‘“‘not nice’ would be reduced substantially if 
more citizens were part of the political apparatus rather than “‘Monday- 
morning quarterbacks.” 

Businessmen have often indicated their fears of involvement in 
politics. Frederick W. Richmond, President of the F. W. Richmond 
Company, of New York, puts it this way: “Traditionally, too many 
businessmen have recoiled from politics, and the best reasons I’ve been 
able to discover are wrapped up in the word fear—fear of its crookedness; 
fear of personal smear; fear of its complications; fear that taking political 
sides might adversely affect one’s own business. These are bogus, false 
fears.” 

Concerning apathy and the inability of many people to relate 
politics meaningfully to their every day life, it is interesting to recall 
Frank R. Kent’s conclusions made in 1923. In his ‘““The Great Game of 
Politics,’ Mr. Kent’s most pervasive theme in discussing the power of 
the local political machine was the indifference of American voters: 


“Under existing conditions and because of the extraordinary inertia and 
indifference of the voters, the country is really run by the political machines, 
and the political bosses are, in the confines of their own communities, our 
most influential set of citizens. 


“What any straight story of politics most show, of course, is that the power 
of political machines and political bosses is:exactly equal to the tolerance 
of the people; that the extent of their domination and control is accurately 
measured by the indifference and ignorance of the voters. . .” 4 


While the picture may have changed somewhat since Frank Kent 
wrote his book, a great many people still feel that politics is a very “‘risky”’ 
citizen activity in which to participate actively. 

The responses, of the practical politicians indicates widespread in- 
ability to relate politics to purposeful ends, reflects the sense of ‘‘help- 
lessness’’ as noted by F. C. Carney and H. Frank Way, Jr: 


> YPO Enterprise, June, 1960. 
* Republished in 1959 by Smith, Keynes & Marshal, Buffalo, N. Y., Preface, vi. 
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“Aside from objections to the style and tone of American politics, there is 
evidence of a sense of helplessness on the part of the individual as he con- 
fronts the hugeness, the complexity, and apparent remoteness of govern- 
ment. Max Lerner calls this sense of helplessness a ‘political despair.’ Social 
scientists more prosaically call it ‘low political confidence’, and one study 
attributes it to 44.9 percent of the electorate in 1952.” § 


Implications for Political Education 


This informal survey of responses by a group of practical politicians 
suggests a number of implications: 


1. Our educational processes should facilitate the “entry”? of citizens into the world 
of practical politics. 

These practical politicians indicated awareness of lack of “know 
how” as a block to many citizens who otherwise might play an active 
role in politics. Our educational processes, both formal and informal, 
need to center more attention on ways of providing larger numbers of 
our people with the necessary skills to become a meaningful part of our 
political processes. Many of our educational institutions have taken steps 
in this direction. The training programs of the two major parties, and 
other organizations, as reported elsewhere in this issue, indicate a grow- 
ing awareness and notable action in this direction. 


2. Need for better programs of adult education to develop citizen awareness about 
the change potential that active political participation makes possible. 


Some of the reasons given for persons not being active in politics 
reflect a feeling of inability to effect change. Political parties and in- 
terested independent groups should have better programs of education 
which prople—with relatively little initial experience—have actually 
succeeded in changing the pattern of political activity. From the break- 
ing of political “boss” control in a number of large cities, to the way a 
returning GI after World War II changed his Republican precinct in 
Oregon from an “‘in-group” of a few to representation of highly interested 
citizens—indicate the range of such possibilities for change. This does 
not mean that any citizen can expect blithely to work immediate change 
in the face of powerful cliques in local and state groups, but it does 
indicate both the potentiality of taking action and that, more than most 
persons recognize, both of our major political parties want and can use 
many additional persons actively engaged in Party work. 


3. Need for a wider legitimization of politics as a citizen volunteer activity. 


It seems to the authors that, in these discussions with practical 
politicians, volunteering for political activity is seen as something apart 
from citizen-volunteering for the Boy Scouts, Red Cross, Cancer Society, 


5 Carney, F., and Way, H. F. Jr. ‘“‘The Retreat from Politics,” Politics 1960. 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., San Francisco. 
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and similar community activities. Such special treatment implies that 
volunteering is differentiated by the status and attractiveness of the 
group to which volunteers give time. “Licking stamps,’ answering the 
phone, and similar duties will need to be enlarged to challenge the 
interest of volunteers to see political activity as being as “meaningful” 
as are other volunteer efforts. To have volunteering for a political party 
achieve a positive perception by citizens will require improved recruit- 
ment, training, and utilization of these volunteers as well as an under- 
standing of the more general factors of the ‘‘image”’ of politics itself. 


4. Need for improved leadership practices in political parties. 


The drastic need for new leadership practices is evidenced by these 
expressions of the practical politicians. They themselves were attending 
week-end conferences to study further principles and methods of organiza- 
tional leadership. Numerous research studies in organizational effective- 
ness have led to leadership development in management, labor, and 
related fields. The need for such training programs, which aid leaders to 
increase involvement and develop the potential of others, is as powerful 
a “must” for political organization, as it is for the other increasing com- 
plex and large organizational systems of our society. 


5. Need for research in political volunteer motivation. 


This informal study also suggests the need for additional research 
in this field. A social-psychological analysis of motivation of volunteers 
would seem to be important if some of the reasons for active and non- 
active participation are to be effectively understood. The authors see 
such studies looking at some of these factors: 

. How important are the factors of multiple-group loyalty on a 
person’s participation in politics? 

. How much does family background affect our volunteering 
in politics? 

. . What personality factors, if any, are unique to political volun- 
teering? 

. In what ways does “‘entry” into the political-social system pose 
unique problems for citizens? 

. What are the factors in social mobility that make activity in 
political parties difficult? 

. A study of “dropouts” from political groups. 

. . To what degree has the loss of community identification 
affected the ability of citizens to perceive and understand 
political activity in a realistic way? 

These and many other questions suggest themselves as appropriate 
target areas for social science research. Although the contributions of 
political science, economics, and surveys of voter trends have widened 
greatly our understanding of politics, an even greater impetus to social- 
psychological studies seems to be indicated. 
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Political. Education 
For Management—The Chamber of 
Commerce Program 


Walter B. Petravage 


The Political Participation Program of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is predicated on the assumption that our democratic 
form of government functions most effectively when a maximum number 
of citizens participate in the political processes. 

As the world’s largest business leadership organization the National 
Chamber developed an Action Course in Practical Politics to fill an 
obvious vacuum in the business community and in response to repeated 
and continuing requests from its members for some type of program in 
this field. 

Over the years businessmen, as a group, had taken a relatively small 
part in the practical political processes that influence the selection, 
nomination and election of candidates for public office at local, state 
and national levels. 


Development of a Program 


Here, is how the program took form and substance: In May 1958, a 
staff committee was appointed to assist a special committee of the Cham- 
ber’s Board of Directors in developing a program. 

Following the reasoning that to enter the political picture one must 
know the fundamentals, it was decided to develop a training course in 
the mechanics of politics. The basic criteria set up were few but inviolable: 

1. The training course would be nonpartisan 

2. It would be as practical as possible 

3. It would concentrate solely on the mechanics of politics and 

ignore issues completely 

4. It would employ the best possible training techniques. 

In brief, the major objective was to enable individuals in local groups 
to learn more about how they can become active—and effective—in 
the political party of their choice in their own communities. 


Development of Course Content 


The nine subject titles decided upon for the Course outline were: 
The Individual in Politics; Political Party Organization; The Political 
Precinct; The Political Campaign; Political Clubs; Political Leader’s 
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Problems; Political Meetings; Businessmen in Politics; and, The Poli- 
ticians Speak. 

With the course outline established, eight writers on the Chamber’s 
staff were assigned to write study pamphlets for the first eight sessions 
(for the 9th. session the group discusses politics with guest politicians 
from both parties). These pamphlets were then critically analyzed and 
each went through many revisions. The information in the pamphlets 
were then translated into meaningful training sessions that would also 
skillfully incorporate continuing motivation. 


Operation of the Workshop 


In preparation for each workshop, each participant reads the 
pamphlet that pertains to the subject to be discussed at that particular 
workshop. All workshops are conducted as discussions. The participants 
work out solutions to problems in practical politics (there are no pre- 
determined solutions). The case problems provide opportunities for the 
participants to relate the information in the pamphlets to problem 
situations they can expect to encounter in politics, providing a bridge 
between theory and practice. 

The workshops are so designed that the discussion leader does not 
have to assume the role of expert. The Leader’s Manual, contains dis- 
cussion outlines to help give direction and purpose to the discussions and 
to insure that participants discuss those questions most helpful in de- 
veloping an understanding of the subject, both generally and in relation 
to their communities. 


Evaluation of the Program 


The discussion leaders of the first 500 groups that ordered material 
for the course received a detailed six-page questionnaire designed to 
assess all materials and phases of the program. Based on questionnaire 
returns after a six-month period, only minor modifications were needed 
in the course content. Generally the course seemed to have weathered 
the practical-use test very well. 

As of now, more than 100,000 people in more than 1,300 com- 
munities in all 50 states have participated in the course. 


Practical Results of the Course 


The Columbus, Indiana, Chamber of Commerce reported the 
following results: 


“From the first seven Action Courses, 12 graduates became precinct com- 
mitteemen, 9 raised campaign funds, 12 transported voters to the polls, 
14 worked at polling places, 1 served as Republican city chairman, 1 be- 
came President of the Young Democrats Club, 1 became a county party 
chairman, 2 became county vice-chairmen, 1 served as party treasurer, 1 
worked on platform committee, 1 helped with campaign publicity, 3 served 
on the election board.” 
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As additional evidence that the course produced practical results, 
here are excerpts from a report by Louis M. Whitlock, Manager of the 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, Chamber of Commerce, on the results of a 
municipal election and primaries for state offices: 


“As a result of the first courses in practical politics, businessmen put together 

a slate to run for mayor and city council. Mr. H. C. Harvey, the immediate 

' past president of the Chamber and current president of our industrial 

foundation, ran for mayor and four other businessmen for council posts. 

They were elected over strong opposition, winning by a two-to-one majority— 
and in some cases, higher. 


That, briefly, is part of the story on the Action Course in Practical 
Politics. If the program continues to motivate additional citizens to 
participate more effectively in our political processes, it will have achieved 
its objective. 
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Political Education In Labor Unions 


Henry Zon 


Any discussion of the political education program of labor must 
necessarily start with ‘“‘the labor movement.” The labor movement 
operates at three different levels, and the relationship among these 
levels is a mixture of coincidence and planning. 

The top structure consists of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, a somewhat loose federation with 
staff departments functioning among constituent autonomous organi- 
zations. 

On an almost co-equal level are the national and international 
unions. They also have their staff departments, sometimes functioning 
in the same fields as those in the federation, which confine their activities 
to the bounds of the particular union. 

A third level of activity is that which includes the state and city 
councils, each a delegate body composed of representatives from local 
unions which are subordinate arms of the national organizations. In 
some states, perhaps most notably Texas, the state body is a functioning, 
efficient organization which commands respect and a following among the 
city groups. In other states power may be lodged in a dominant city 
group, or several of them, with the state organization in the role of 
regent. These bodies, too, have staff departments to the extent they can 
afford them. 

All of these levels of activity—federation, unions, and state and 
city bodies—are guided by “policy,’’ a word which in union parlance 
has an almost religious connotation and is sometimes equally as mystical. 
“Policy” flows from the resolutions of the AFL-CIO convention and, 
in interim periods, decisions of its executive council; resolutions of the 
national union and decisions of its officers or council; and resolutions of 
state and city bodies, augmented and amended by decisions of its officers 
and councils. 

“Policy” is the day-to-day expression of ‘trade unionism”’ which is a 
kind of British constitution, composed of precedent, the words of elders, 
past practices, morality, tradition, and a seasoning of flexibility. 

It is within this framework that the trade union movement carries 
on its political education program, and any discussion of this program 
must pay attention to such a diversity of organizational relationships. 
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Political Education Program Objective 


The political education program of the trade union movement has 
one major objective. It is to convince the trade union member that his 
union has a legitimate role to play as a guide to his behavior as a political 
being. 

This is the major hurdle; and once it is taken, the rest, which calls in 
the how-to category, comes more easily. Without this conviction the 
trade union member may perform the other chores the program puts 
upon him out of a sense of loyalty to his organization or for a number of 
other reasons but without the energy and self-sacrifice that effective 
political participation entails. In an industrial situation for the most 
part the union operates by acquiescence. It requires virtually no affirma- 
tive act on the part of the member. Political success for the union, on the 
other hand, requires activity on the member’s part. It requires him: 
first, to register as a voter; second, to vote on the basis of the union’s 
recommendations on election day; and third, to contribute to the union’s 
political fund. A passive attitude defeats the union’s purpose. 

Because of this dual necessity—the establishment of the union as a 
legitimate source of political guidance and the motivation of the member— 
labor’s political education program is geared to economic issues or issues 
which affect the existence of the union itself. 


National Programs 


The political education program of the trade union movement, in 
its broadest sense, takes place in two spheres. One is in the trade union 
program itself and all the activities of its various components. The other 
is that conducted by the AFL-CIO Committee On Political Education 
(COPE) which has the specific responsibility of politics. 

The first sphere, though influential, is amorphous in that political 
activity is given recognition but is not the end product sought. Indeed, 
most of the activities of the AFL-CIO Education Department, at least 
until recently, were inclined to avoid politics as not being within the 
province of the department. 

The other sphere of activities, conducted by COPE, is more struc- 
tured. COPE came into being in 1955 with the merger of its parent 
organizations, the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Both groups performed roughly the same function, though the AFL 
political body used the word “education”’ in its title, rather than the 
CIO’s “action,” as being more susceptible of public acceptance. 

The actual functioning of COPE is the province of its director, 
James L. McDevitt, although the committee itself is composed of mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO and an additional number 
of union presidents. It usually meets for a few hours quarterly and deals 
only with matters of broad policy. The day-to-day work of the organiza- 
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tion is done by the Director and his staff. The staff consists of a Deputy 
Director, an Assistant Director, a Research Department, two Women’s 
Activities Directors, a Special Field Representative, a publications 
department, and supporting personnel on the headquarters level. In 
the field are located nine Area Directors. Each has five or six states within 
his jurisdiction. 

In recent years the main contact between the national office of 
COPE and the rank and file of union members interested in political 
activity was a series of area conferences. At first the conferences were 
limited to speeches which by their duration tested the loyalty of the 
listeners. Gradually the conferences adopted a few of the group dynamics 
techniques, and in 1960 they emerged full-blown with movies, buzz 
sessions, slides, flannel boards, and turn-over talks. This year they were 
attended by a total of nearly 20,000 people in 23 cities. 

In general, activity on the state level follows the national pattern. 
The principal reason for the existence of state bodies is the political and 
legislative function. In some states there is such a functionary, either 
elected or appointed. In others the principal officer—who may or may 
not be the president—undertakes the task himself. In still others there is a 
combination of the two. 


Indications of Trends in Political Education 


Perhaps one of the major difficulties the labor movement has in 
orienting itself politically is the fact that while it engages in politics it is 
not a political organization; while it supports candidates for public 
office it does not, in its own name, offer candidates for public office; 
while in many respects it operates as a political party it is not a political 
party with a place on the ballot. 

In this summer’s presidential primaries there were instances of the 
passions engendered by a political campaign threatening to tear unions 
apart. Factions formed on the basis of political allegiance; and in more 
than one local union meeting fists flew as adherents of one candidate 
sought to swing the local union’s support to their favorite, to the great 
displeasure of adherents of an opposing candidate. , 

It may be that as American Labor becomes more political—as more 
of its members recognize the complexity of our industrial society and the 
indivisibility of politics and economic welfare—this problem will grow. 

In the process politics will not only have an impact on the labor 
movement. Labor will also have an impact on politics, because the only 
way leaders can be effective is by convincing members that a program 
or a candidate is desirable on the basis of content. With an electorate 
which includes millions of voters looking for a contest between ideas 
instead of labels, ideals instead of prejudices, American politics is bound 
to undergo some profound changes. 
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Training Programs of 
The Republican National Committee 


Floyd E. McCaffree and Arthur L. Peterson 


The recruitment and training of party workers is not only one of the 
most basic of the continuing responsibilities of the Republican National 
Committee, it is also one of the most difficult areas in which the Committee 
staff is involved. This is true for two major reasons. 

In the first place, as is well known, political parties in America are 
“voluntary” associations. They depend almost entirely upon volunteer 
help to satisfy their manpower needs. And the quality and quantity of 
volunteer help in political party activity is often unpredictable. Individuals 
participate in practical politics for a variety of reasons: some persons are 
deeply impressed and inspired by the qualities of a certain candidate; 
others may respond to the evangelistic appeal of a “great crusade’’; 
some, by virtue of their college training or membership in a labor union, 
or businessmen’s group, are stimulated to active participation; still 
others are simply asked by a friend to attend a party caucus. But if one’s 
favorite candidate loses, if the newly evangelized is disillusioned with the 
harsh realities of politics, if the ““expert advice” of the newcomer is cast 
aside by the “old pro’s,”” many of the new recruits end their stint in 
practical politics with only one campaign to their credit. 

In terms of expanding and developing overall party-worker strength 
the problems of retaining new recruits is compounded by the inevitable 
attrition in the ranks of the party faithful. After years of service many 
of the veterans simply resign and cast upon the shoulders of younger 
members the tasks of money-raising, placard-posting and doorbell 
ringing. Others may suddenly find the responsibilities of family life or a 
new job so great as to eliminate further party work. The lure of modern 
mass communication media also exacts its toll. Apathy may reduce the 
number of active party members in areas where the party has enjoyed a 
long period of success. On the other hand a series of bad defeats may so 
dishearten some that they will drop out for lack of faith in the party’s 
future. 

Both major political parties, however, have a constant need for an 
army of well trained field workers. This means, of course, in the light of 
the relatively high turnover rate of active party personnel that a Party 
must mount a continuous program of political training to retain the 
interest and effectiveness of the older members and to increase the 
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likelihood that new members will remain as useful additions to the organi- 
zation. 

This leads to the second great problem of political training programs 
in the American two-party system, a problem which results from a 
second fundamental characteristic of our party structure: decentralized 
power. 

It is common knowledge that political power in our party system 
resides at the local, county and state levels. Although the National 
Committee logically might appear to be the national policy-making 
body for a major political party, the National Committee virtually never 
gives orders to the lower echelon party organizations. Each State party 
organization (county or local club) conducts its own operation so as to 
best meet its own needs within its own budget. Thus, in terms of party- 
worker training programs, a vast difference exists between the kind of 
training program offered to the party worker of one State as against 
that offered to the party worker of another State. 


Role of the National Committee 


The Republican National Committee can at best only stimulate 
and suggest training programs. It cannot tell the State organizations 
how they are to train their people or even that they must develop a 
training program at all. What does happen is that the National Com- 
mittee staff assumes the responsibility for making pilot studies of effective 
organizations in various parts of the nation, and for developing what it 
feels are successful training programs. These it submits to the State and 
local party organizations for their acceptance or rejection. In addition, 
various kinds of national training schools are held under the auspices of 
the National Committee. These are attended on a volunteer basis by 
State and local leaders. What has been the nature of these projects 
and programs as developed by the National Committee staff in recent 
years, and what are the major efforts in this direction being made today? 

A survey of the major training programs designed and conducted 
by the Republican National Committee during the last decade illus- 
trates both the problems and promises implicit in this difficult area of 
activity. 

1. In 1950 the major Republican National Committee training 
effort, a “‘school for politics’ consisted of teams of ‘‘experts’’ in the field 
of practical politics who journeyed around the country holding one-day 
training sessions for Party leaders at the local level. The “‘faculty mem- 
bers” for these schools included a number of top level campaign directors 
and successful Congressional candidates. The curriculum included 
instruction in political tactics, organizational improvements, publicity 
techniques, current issues and related topics. The Republican National 
Committee staff collaborated with Congressional and Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committees, in nearly all phases of this program. 

2. The Poll Takers of America, an innovation in political training 
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devised by the Republican National Committee Women’s Division in 
1954, had two objectives: first, to attempt to gauge the popular reaction 
to the first two years of the Eisenhower administration and second, to 
train a large number of women through on-the-job training in recruit- 
ment of additional party workers. The method utilized by the poll 
takers was, as the name implied, a visit by a Republican worker to a 
predetermined number and sample of neighborhood homes. Armed with 
a questionnaire concerning political issues and attitudes, the poll taker 
attempted to ascertain the political climate and to add to the ranks of 
the party at one and the same time. 

Both in September, 1955 and June, 1958 the Republican National 
Committee conducted “Campaign Schools” in Washington in conjunc- 
tion with meetings of Republican State Chairmen. Experts discussed 
with the State Chairmen such subjects as campaign organization, re- 
cruitment of volunteers, organizing the rural and labor vote, use of 
direct mail, organizing a telephone campaign, the purchase of radio and 
TV time, how to use polls, etc. 

These are but a few examples of the training programs promoted by 
the Republican National Committee in the last decade. 


New Training Program 


In January, 1959, after the decisive Republican defeat of 1958, Mr. 
Meade Alcorn, then the Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, proposed a series of new training and organizational efforts designed 
to better prepare the GOP for the 1960 election-year battles. 

Among his proposals, Mr. Alcorn strongly recommended: (1) Re- 
gional Training Conferences to school new recruits for 1960; and, (2) 
Apprentice Programs to train Young Republicans in party-leadership 
roles. 

Although Mr. Alcorn’s specific suggestions regarding new training 
programs have not been fully realized, the National Committee staff 
since 1959 has greatly expanded its training and organizational efforts 
in accord with the general theme of the Alcorn proposals. 

Current political training programs might best be considered in 
four separate categories: (A) Women’s Division; (B) Young Republican 
Training Activity; (C) Campaign Division; (D) Miscellaneous. 


A. Women’s Training Activities 


The two most important training activities presently being carried 
on through the Women’s Division are: (1) Republican National Women’s 
Conference and (2) the Campaign Correspondence Course. 

The National Women’s Conference, now in its 8th year, is a four- 
day seminar aimed at making the women participants more effective 
organizers and better informed campaigners. Dealing with such problems 
as “Party Organization in Rural Areas,” “Party Organization in Urban 
Areas,” and “‘Party Organization in the South,” the 1960 Conference also 
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furnished instruction in publicity techniques, the operation of a Speakers 
Bureau, utilization of radio and television, fund raising, winning the 
farm, labor and nationality-group vote, as well as a general consideration 
of the major issues of the 1960 Congressional and Presidential campaigns. 

The instructors in this conference have included a number of Con- 
gressional leaders as well as selected Republican National Committee, 
Congressional Campaign Committee and Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee staff personnel. 

The Campaign Correspondence Course, new this year, consists of a 
series of monthly “chapters” forming a text book on practical politics. 
Geared to the tempo of the developing 1960 campaign organization, 
these monthly assignments lead the “‘student” into an active and effective 
role in her precinct organization. Topics considered in this training 
course are similar to those covered by the National Women’s Conference 
and in a sense complement that activity. 


B. Young Republican Training Activity 

The Young Republican Annual Political Leadership Training School 
is the major current effort expended by this adjunct to the Republican 
National Committee. 

Now in its sixth year, this Young Republican Training School 
closely resembles the Women’s Conferences in scope and method. In 
addition to covering the standard matters of finance, publicity, issues, 
organization, etc., these schools have emphasized the training function of 
Young Republican leadership. In the 1960 school, for example, consider- 
able attention was given to the Chamber of Commerce Action Course in 
Practical Politics as a model for training courses to be conducted by 
Young Republican leaders at the local club level. 

Elaborate plans, top level speakers and a wide variety of study 
materials characterize both the Women’s National Conference and the 
Young Republican Political Leadership Training School. 


C. Campaign Division Training Activities 

The Campaign Division, under the leadership of Mr. Albert B. 
Hermann, has developed for the 1960 campaign a training program 
unique in its conception and sweeping in its scope. 

Realizing the difficulties in the areas of training and organization 
which confront the average County Chairman, as well as the candidate 
for Congress or the State Legislature, Mr. Hermann’s objective in the 
development of the Campaign Division “‘training package’’ was to put 
at the disposal of these key people at the grass-roots level the skill, ex- 
perience and thinking of the best leadership in the Republican Party. 

This training aid includes such essentials as basic campaign organiza- 
tion methods, the use of campaign volunteers, a series of illustrative 
charts, and filmed presentations by the President, Vice President and 
top Republican Congressional leaders as well as office holders or candi- 
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dates from the State Congressional District, and State Legislative District 
in which the training package is to be used. 

In the words of the fact sheet on this Republican Roundup and 
Refresher Workshop: 


“*., . This . . . workshop can be a useful tool for the local GOP Chairman. 
It gives him the opportunity to bring together in one meeting his committee 
organization, women, volunteers, Young Republicans, finance people, 
graduates of business practical political courses—anybody and everybody 
who wants to be a part of the campaign effort.” 


This latest of the Republican National Committee’s training pro- 
grams involves the hiring of a fieldman or fieldwoman to travel with and 
handle the arrangements for the presentation of these workshops. The 
fieldmen are to be hired through the State Committee by the State 
Chairman to work only within one State. 

The role of the fieldman in the management of the Republican 
Roundup and Refresher Workshop introduces yet another important 
innovation in the Republican National Committee training program 
for the 1960 campaign. Besides calling on local Republican organizations 
on a county-to-county basis these men or women seek information on 
graduates of practical politics programs and help develop ways and 
means of bringing graduates of these courses into fall campaign plans. 

As other articles in this issue point out, the last few years have seen a 
tremendous growth in the offering of practical politics courses by such 
groups as The National Association of Manufacturers, the AFL-CIO, 
Chambers of Commerce, the Ford Motor Company and others. A con- 
servative estimate placed the number of graduates of these courses at 
approximately 100,000 in April of this year with an equal number 
apparently in training. 

Various division heads work with the fieldmen in the Refresher 
Workshop activities to utilize the Republican-oriented graduates of 
these practical politics courses in the 1960 campaign. Thus the ultimate 
objective of the various practical politics training programs, that of the 
involvement of the course graduates in practical politics, is being realized. 

Less heralded but no less important are the training functions which 
take place in each of the functional sections of the Campaign division. 
The Head of the Labor section, for example, frequently carries on in- 
formal meetings with Labor leaders or interested members of unions 
throughout tne country. In addition, State Republican Committee Labor 
directors have in the past come together to consult with the Republican 
National Committee Labor director on suggested improvements in the 
campaign for labor support. Similarly, the Farm Division Field director 
is constantly in the field specifically for the purpose of carrying on in- 
formal training programs leading to the organization and operation of 
Republican Farm Committees. The Nationalities Division, as well, 
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carries on an intensive field training program in a particularly important 
and somewhat sensitive area. 

Aside from the Campaign Division this functional approach to 
training takes place also in other major divisions at the National Com- 
mittee. The Public Relations Division, for example, held a week-long 
school in August 1960, to acquaint each of the Republican State Public 
Relations Directors with the services of the National Committee, Con- 
gressional and Senatorial Campaign Committees, and to offer suggestions 
as to how best to utilize these services in their particular area of operation. 

This “across the board,” broad base training activity has, in 1960, 
also been developed in the area of “‘candidate schools” as well. Republi- 
can nominees for the House of Representatives were given ‘‘campaign 
briefings” during a three-day session conducted jointly by the Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee and the National Committee. During these 
briefings the Congressional candidates were fully apprised of such inno- 
vations ans the Arts and Sciences program, the Republican Roundup 
and Refresher Workshop and the particular advances made in many of 
the supplemental group campaign activities. 


D. Miscellaneous 


A discussion of National Committee training programs would not 
be complete without mention of some of the training manuals produced 
by the National Committee staff. Best known and perhaps most important 
among these is the Republican Campaign Manual produced in 1951, and 
still one of the better campaign manuals in use. This manual has been 
used on countless occasions for training purposes by Party leaders at all 
levels. Emphasizing the Idea Phase, the Selling Phase, the Recruitment 
Phase and the Protective Phase, this book-length treatise became the 
basic reference for many later campaign manuals written for both labor 
and business organizations alike. 

The Precinct Workers Manual, an abbreviated version of the Republican 
Campaign Manual, is today the standard instructional aid of the precinct 
worker. 

Aside from these campaign training aids, instruction booklets for 
specialized fields have also been produced. For example, with the recent 
development of the “‘broad-base”’ giving program (the attempt to obtain 
a larger number of $5 and $10 contributions) has come a need for in- 
struction on how to develop a neighbor-to-neighbor financial campaign. 
As a consequence, an excellent training manual for this purpose has been 
prepared. Organization plans, selection and enlistment of leadership, 
preparation of prospect lists, publicity, and nature and planning of 
meetings, are but some of the topics covered in this publication. 

Although no attempt has been made here to evaluate the results of 
these activities, interest and response at the local and state level, give 
strong indication of both support and enthusiasm for all of these training 
programs. 
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Training Programs of 
The Democratic National Committee 


Drexel A. Sprecher, Gordon L, Lippitt, and Bernard C. Hennessy 


Between the summer of 1957 and the National Convention in July of 
1960, the Democratic National Committee gave special attention and 
energy to training procedures. These training programs were born of a 
marriage of necessity and principle. To win elections the Democratic 
Party in most areas of the country needs hundreds of volunteers for 
specific tasks of registration, campaigning, and getting out the vote. 
For the most part the work of these volunteers must be closely co-ordinated 
with the duties of elected or appointed Party officials at neighborhood 
level. With relatively little money available for paid staff workers in 
most communities, the Democratic Party depends for its very survival 
upon the devoted services of volunteers. 

Viewed as a matter of principle, the increased involvement of count- 
less volunteers in the serious work of Party organization is today a funda- 
mental of genuine democracy. Where there are greater numbers of 
dedicated and trained citizens making substantial contributions to the 
maintenance functions of the Party, there is less mystery about the inner 
workings of the Party apparatus and less room for manipulation by an 
*inside”’ few. Moreover, where local volunteers are highly visible in the 
neighborhoods which contribute the decisive votes, the entire image of 
the Party appears brighter in the eyes of the electorate. 

When Party leaders discuss the need for better training of volunteers, 
the main emphasis is usually upon its necessity to win elections. Still, 
many Party leaders are among the growing number of informed observers 
who place a great emphasis on the related matter of principle: 7.e., if the 
Democratic Party claims to be closer to the people in its underlying 
objectives, then it must painstakingly seek to include more citizen- 
volunteers in its day-to-day operations. Besides, the plain fact of the 
matter is that most Party leaders today are not paid employees or even 
persons holding jobs on state or local government payrolls. The main 
emphasis of training within a political party must therefore be directed 
to the unpaid volunteer. 


Designing and Testing Programs for Involving Volunteers 


Over the years a great many different kinds of organizational projects 
for involving more volunteers in political action have been tried out at 
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state and local levels by Democratic organizations. In times past, however, 
a working knowledge of such innovations spread slowly. When Party 
leaders gathered for conventions, political dinners, rallies, or Party 
ceremonial functions of many kinds, there was seldom time for extended 
discussion or orderly exchange of ideas on the details of local organiza- 
tional developments. Many professionals in the Party tended to feel that 
things had been going about as well as could be expected “‘in view of the’ 
peculiar problems in our area’; others had felt that a greater involve- 
ment of the citizenry in politics was a sideline for women’s clubs or various 
special-interest groups. But, increasingly, elected or appointed Demo- 
cratic leaders accepted greater citizen involvement as a legitimate, useful, 
and, in fact, inevitable development. 

By 1955, therefore, the circumstances were ripe for a comprehensive 
undertaking on a national scale for collecting evidence of organizational 
practice from every corner of the land, for proposing which methods 
could have more general application, and for a periodic review of progress 
and failure in the entire field of Party organization. The principal instru- 
ment created for these purposes was the Advisory Committee on Political 
Organization to the Democratic National Committee. When National 
Chairman Paul M. Butler established this group in 1955, he charged it 
with broad responsibilities and requested that it make specific recom- 
mendations as to what the National Committee could do to stimulate 
better organization throughout the Party. 

For membership in this advisory group, the National Chairman chose 
a combination of practical politicians and social scientists who were also 
experienced in politics. From the beginning the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee has been Neil Staebler, Chairman of the Michigan Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. Since the Michigan Party organization 
had progressed within a few years from a relatively feeble and ineffective 
agency to a broadly based and highly efficient organization, the Chairman 
of the Michigan Committee was a logical choice to head this new com- 
mittee. The original membership of the Advisory Committee has been 
increased from 20 to 36. In June, 1960, its membership included 16 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of Democratic state committees; 5 executive 
secretaries or secretaries of state committees; 2 county chairmen; 10 
Party leaders who have been campaign managers or co-ordinators in 
important campaigns; and several social scientists who have also had 
practical experience within the Party as county and precinct chairmen 
‘or as political advisors. No members of the National Committee or of the 
staff of the National Committee have been admitted to membership. 
Staff members of the National Committee participate only as reporters 
or consultants. The members of this committee all serve without pay, 
and their travel expenses are borne either by themselves as volunteers 
or by the state organizations in which some of them also serve. 

The Advisory Committee has never lacked a full agenda of items 
requiring extended deliberation. It has surveyed a diversity of topics, 
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such as techniques for door-to-door canvassing, the committee structure 
surrounding the usual county committee, the utility of particular types of 
political leaflets and handbooks, means for staging more successful 
national conventions, relations between the regular party organization 
and Democratic organizations of women and young people, leadership 
development within the Party, the ever-troublesome area of fund-raising, 
registration drives, and platform-building. Special task forces, sometimes 
involving specialists not on the committee itself, have been drawn into 
the work between regular meetings. 

Behind each proposal there has been a solid measure of preliminary 
testing as to whether a recommendation, if adopted by the National 
Chairman, could gain genuine acceptance from an impressive number of 
practical, successful politicians at state and county levels. Since the 
National Committee has no authority to impose a particular practice 
upon the state or county organizations, pre-testing for acceptance has 
played an abiding role in committee discussion. Once debate within the 
committee has given way to agreement on a specific recommendation, 
part of the task of achieving acceptance among the state and party 
leaders has already been accomplished. Some of the members, as already 
noted, are themselves leaders with both status and authority within their 
state organizations. These members have been in a position to initiate 
the actual execution of specific recommendations in their own areas. 
This, in turn, has enabled National Committee staff and other informed 
Party leaders to point to still further proof of the soundness of various 
organizational innovations. 

Between the fall of 1955 and the summer of 1960, the Advisory 
Committee on Political Organization has transmitted more than 100 
specific recommendations to the National Chairman. Most of these 
recommendations have been adopted—some without material change 
and almost immediately after transmittal; others with modification and 
over a longer period of time. Frequently, the adoption of a particular 
recommendation has opened up new fields for additional committee 
work and study and eventually for a new set of implementing recom- 
mendations. 


Political Organization and the 
National Committee’s Field-Service Program 


Shortly after the 1956 Presidential elections, the Advisory Committee 
made a two-fold recommendation: that all the organizational activities 
of the National Committee be co-ordinated by a Deputy Chairman for 
Political Organization; and that the National Committee sponsor a 
regular field-service program to assist state and county organizations with 
the increasingly complex problems of year-round administration of the 
Party’s machinery. This proposal was put into effect in the summer and 
fall of 1957. In September 1957 a two-week seminar was held in Wash- 
ington principally for the orientation of the new Deputy Chairman, the 
five newly appointed full-time regional representatives, and the Washing- 
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ton staff which would support the field-service program. This seminar was 
followed immediately by six regional meetings around the country, at 
which state leaders were apprised in detail of the program by the National 
Chairman and invited to lend their support both by using its services and 
by contributing experience which could be relayed to others. 

From then until the National Convention in July 1960, five or six 
regional representatives were in daily touch with state Party leaders. 
Each regional representative was assigned a group of states, varying in 
number from seven to nine. Each has principal tasks the initiation of 
discussion concerning national programs and targets, the gathering of 
additional evidence on sound organizational methods employed within 
the various states, and the encouragement of an orderly and compre- 
hensive exchange of organizational ideas and practices among his states. 
Indeed, these regional representatives became an integral part of a grow- 
ing year-round training program in Party organization. They played a 
key role in the sponsorship of the three basic training programs outlined 
below, particularly during the ‘‘tooling-up” stage at state and county 
ievels. 

These full time staff representatives of the National Committee were 
sometimes misnamed ‘“‘directors.”’ Actually, the emphasis of their function 
was to gain acceptance of better organizational practice by improving 
intra-Party communications and by stimulating a broader and more 
knowledgeable understanding of organizational methods and problems. 
Because the state organizations are not considered as subordinate branches 
of the National Committee, the regional representatives were in no sense 
regional “directors.” 


The Precinct-worker Training Program 


During the last three years basic national training programs have 
been launched for party workers and leaders—one for precinct workers, 
another for county leaders, and the last for state leaders. We shall begin 
with the precinct-worker training which, as might be expected, was the 
first program undertaken. 

Of course, for many years handbooks or leaflets have been written at 
national and state headquarters concerning such topics as registration 
procedures and other fundamentals of precinct work. However, no 
comprehensive nation-wide program in precinct-worker training was 
undertaken within the Democratic Party until 1957. 

This program grew out of the work of a special task force of the 
Advisory Committee on Political Organization under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Morris W. H. Collins, Jr., Director of the Institute of Law and 
Government of the University of Georgia. The Collins task force con- 
sisted of seven persons * of repute in the social sciences who had special 


* Warren G. Bennis, M.I.T; Marvin A. Harder, formerly Chairman, Kansas 
Democratic State Central Committee; Samuel F. Hayes, Jr., University of Michigan; 
Kenneth Haygood, University of Chicago; Bernard Hennessy, University of Arizona; 
Malcolm S. Knowles, Boston University; Gordon L. Lippitt, George Washington 
University. 
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experience both in the fields of adult education and in practical politics. 
One of the primary objects of this task force was to design a program which 
would be useful and interesting to both experienced and inexperienced 
precinct workers. A second objective was to move away from the old 
leader-centered workshop and to move toward group-centered instruc- 
tional methods and action-learning. 

It was agreed there would be two separate and distinct stages of 
training in each state joining in the nation-wide program. First, a two-day 
training course for state instructors of precinct-worker training. There- 
after, each of the state instructors would be available to conduct shorter 
courses in precinct work for both old and new precinct workers. The in- 
structors of the state instructors would be drawn from an approved group 
with special experience in working with adult groups. Their travel 
expenses, when conducting the initial Instructor’s Course in each state, 
would be provided by the National Committee. The state instructors 
would be selected by the state leaders upon recommendation of district, 
county, and city leaders. Upon being “graduated” from the Instructor’s 
Course, the state instructors would be utilized in teaching courses for 
precinct workers, to be arranged principally by local Party leaders. 

This proposal was adopted in the summer of 1957, and the first 
Instructor’s Course for state instructors was held in Huron, South Dakota, 
in November, 1957. Between then and May 1960, 56 Instructor’s Courses 
were held in 36 states. A number of states have insisted on having more 
than one Instructor’s Course, believing that additional numbers of state 
instructors were needed, or believing that a better job of selection could 
be done in choosing the prospective state instructors. Two states, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, have held four Instructor’s Courses; Florida, three; 
and a half-dozen states have held two. 

Although the program provided for current reports on the number 
of precinct courses held and the number of precinct workers completing 
these courses, record-keeping within the Party frequently broke down 
along the line. Accordingly it is impossible to state accurately the number 
of precinct workers who have received instruction under this program. 
However, the penetration of this program to precinct level can be judged 
partly by the fact that in 1958 more than a hundred courses were held 
in several states. Since January, 1958, the National Committee has 
distributed more than 20,000 copies of the Democratic Precinct Hand- 
book, the principal text used in the precinct-worker courses. 

A central feature of the precinct-worker course is discussion of 
practical methods for finding out who are the- potential Democratic 
voters, determining means to get them registered, and getting them to the 
polls on election day. In the process, the course participants engage in 
role-playing of a typical interview which may take place during a party- 
preference canvass of a neighborhood. They then proceed to two hours 
of actual field work by canvassing a particular area, preferably one 
that is neither strongly Republican nor strongly Democratic. They then 
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return to a general session to pool and tabulate the results of their canvass. 
By this time the enthusiasm of the participants is almost invariably at a 
high pitch, and any fear of “‘beginning”’ precinct work has been dispelled. 

The course participants also work together on a number of appli- 
cation cases based on tasks and problems frequently arising at the pre- 
cinct and township levels, such as the holding of a political meeting or 
planning a fund-raising event. At the conclusion of the course, each 
precinct worker is asked to fill out an evaluation sheet which he or she 
does not sign. The overwhelming majority of participants indicates great 
satisfaction with the instructional methods employed in the course. 
Nearly all declare themselves ready and willing to go out and perform 
precinct chores for their Party. 

Many Party leaders, however, are not satisfied with the results of 
this program. Their dissatisfaction is seldom with the training methods. 
It is directed mainly to the lethargy with which many local leaders 
approach the task of scheduling training courses and recruiting precinct 
workers for enrollment in the courses. In roughly one-quarter of the 
states no serious efforts have yet been undertaken in the direction of 
precinct-worker training. These difficulties relate closely to the develop- 
ment of more effective leadership at county and state levels. 


The County Leader Workshops 


For some years prior to 1955, the Women’s Division of the National 
Committee distributed a manual entitled, ““The Key to Democratic 
Victory.” This publication contributed substantially to mobilizing and 
enlisting the help of women in county and precinct work. In 1955 this 
manual was revised with the assistance of the Advisory Committee on 
Political Organization and issued by Chairman Butler as the official 
Democratic County Handbook of the National Committee. More than 
10,000 copies of this Handbook Were distributed over the next four years, 
and a majority of these were in response to repeat requests from county 
leaders who found the publication useful. 

Still, members of the Advisory Committee believed that a national 
county leader workshop program was needed to encourage more county 
committee leaders to adopt more far-reaching organizational goals. 
Again, a special task force was established, this time composed of two 
county chairmen, two party leaders with experience as executive secre- 
taries or field representatives of state committees, and one of the regional 
representatives of the National Committee. Within two months, this 
task force came up with procedures and a kit of materials which were 
promptly adopted by the National Chairman as the basis for a mage 
hensive county-leader workshop program. 

The National Committee brochure announcing this program stated: 
“Unfortunately, many county leaders have accepted the responsibility of 
Party office without the political background or training necessary to 
do a fully effective job. Others may have followed ‘old ways’ for too 
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long because they are not certain that new methods have been tested 
or thought out sufficiently by experienced politicians. Others may be 
waiting expectantly for a state-wide project in which they can take part.” 

The National Committee made no pretense of offering a program 
intended to apply without adaptation or modification in all states and 
counties. ““This program is offered ‘cafeteria style,’ with separate units 
so that our Party leaders can pick up and choose those items which best 
meet the needs for a series of workshops” in particular areas. “It is 
sincerely hoped that additional units on such topics as election laws, 
state and local issues, will become a part of this program wherever it is 
used.” Similarly, the time schedule was neither adjustable to local 
requirements. 

The Guide for discussion leaders does suggest 10 possible topics for 
the workshops. This tentative agenda illustrates the possible range of 
the workshop: 


Topics: Problem Analysis (Inventory of Party Problems); You and Your Party; 
How to Conduct Effective Meetings; How to Get Publicity; Expanding the Party; 
How to Finance Your Party; Selling the Democratic Story; Candidate Recruitment; 
Campaign Planning; Evaluation. 


The Guide does urge that each workshop include the first two ses- 
sions. Brief reference to these sessions will indicate that the training 
methods proposed reach once again toward greater member-participation 
than prevails in conventional leader-centered workshops. During the first 
session on “Problem Analysis—Inventory of Party Problems,” the 
participants begin the workshop with an honest self-appraisal of local 
organization. Since the inventory or appraisal sheets are not collected 
or shown to anyone else, they are not likely to be considered either a 
threat to Party leaders, who may feel justified in defending ‘‘things as 
they are,” or an exposure of any lack of information on the part of any 
participant. If the participant gains new insights from the workshop, 
only he himself is in a position to make comparisons between his initial 
“Problem Analysis” and his analysis after completing the workshop. 

Once the participants have completed their individual inventories, 
there is a group discussion “‘of central problems facing the Party.” 
These are listed on a blackboard. Ordinarily there is considerable agree- 
ment on what the central problems are. This step sets up and gives more 
meaning to the later discussion of problem areas and the possibilities of 
problem-solving. Similarly, under the topic “You and Your Party,” 
the participants fill in their own answers to questions on the composition, 
nature, and functioning of the state organization, the National Com- 
mittee, money requirements for campaigning and maintenance of Party 
headquarters, fund-raising methods, and the like. During the course of 
the ensuing discussion an “answer sheet” is provided which supplies 
detailed information on many of the questions. Once again the answers 
made by the participants are not picked up for analysis by the discussion 
leader either in the workshop or elsewhere. They are intended for the 
sole benefit of the participants. 
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In the session on ‘‘How to Conduct Effective Meetings,” the partici- 
pants begin by discussing “‘some of the complaints you’ve heard about 
political meetings.” Then, in small groups, the participants are given a 
few minutes to organize a specific kind of political meeting. Thereafter, 
a spokesman for each group reports back to the entire workshop on his 
group’s plans. In conclusion, comments and criticisms are solicited from 
the participants. Similarly, in the session on ‘How to Get Publicity,” 
the members, after a brief introduction, make a try at writing simple 
press releases on a particular political meeting. These are exchanged 
and discussed by the members. 

After all the problem topics for a particular workshop have been 
covered, the discussion leader is encouraged to have each participant 
fill out an evaluation sheet on the workshop without signing his name. 
These evaluation sheets are collected, and the discussion leader is en- 
couraged to pass on a summary of the results of this evaluation to county 
and state committees and to the National Committee. Early evaluations 
indicate that the county leaders feel their time has been well spent at 
these workshops. Disagreement mainly concerns the short time allotted 
to particular subjects or to items entirely omitted in a particular workshop. 

Initial experience with this workshop has benerally borne out what 
the designers had in mind. Party leaders like to work together on pro- 
grams and problems when they are not “‘told’”’ all the answers either by 
someone in the Party hierarchy or by some alleged expert.* Further, 
most of the rank and file of county leaders possess abundant talent in 
both articulating problems and proposing solutions. The essential need 
is to create an atmosphere within which creativity is encouraged and to 
establish an orderly basis within which Party leaders can make their 
contributions—contributions which are potentially very much more 
substantial than might be anticipated. 


The State Leadership Conference Programs 


The Leadership Conference Program for state Party leaders or 
leaders with state-wide Party interests was begun in May, 1959. When the 
Advisory Committee on Political Organization recommended its adoption, 
all concerned recognized that this program was clearly a substantial 
innovation in conference procedures and in leadership development 
within the Democratic Party. In fact the advisory group itself recom- 
mended that the project should not be announced as a national program 
until two “pilot”? conferences were held to test its methods and the 
receptivity of state Party leaders. 

This program eventually took the form of eight weekend conferences 
held from May, 1959, to March, 1960, in various parts of the country, 
usually in a ‘“‘retreat’’? type of setting, such as a college, a center for 

*The Guide for Discussion Leaders cautions: ““Remember, a discussion leader is 


not a speech maker! So look for someone skilled at getting others to speak and con- 
tribute.” 
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continuing education, or a resort. Participation was limited to Party 
leaders invited in writing by the National Chairman. All members of the 
National Committee were invited to attend, as were all State Chairmen 
and Vice-Chairmen. Leaders in these categories were also invited to 
recommend a limited number of other leaders for participation. As things 
turned out, the smallest conference had 34 participants and the largest 57. 
Altogether, about 350 State Party leaders attended from over 40 of the 
states. 

The essential differences between these and other regional con- 
ferences were that three or more professional leadership consultants 
conducted most of the sessions and that the basic emphasis of discussion 
was on the “why’s” of leadership problems rather than on the “Show to” 
of administering specific tasks within the Party. In each case an early 
conference topic was political motivation: “‘Why Do People Go into 
Politics,” and “Why People Don’t Go into Politics.” Some of the re- 
sults of this inquiry are discussed elsewhere in this publication.* Other 
topics included: different types of leadership; the troublesome problems 
of communications in a Party (“Is the Message Getting Through?”’); 
the handling of the Party deviant, in which small groups discuss the 
candidate who departs from a leading plank of the Party platform during 
the last weeks of a campaign; the matter of how democratic a leader can 
be in handling different types of problems; the degree of commitment a 
leader can expect in terms of how much members of the group are 
consulted in advance about goals and methods; various typical steps in 
problem-solving; dealing with “independents” in politics; and so on. 

The methods of learning used in these leadership conferences took 
many forms, for example, short presentations by the group consultants 
followed by observations and questions by the conferees; case applications 
with six or seven leaders discussing a specific leadership problem before 
the entire group, followed by comment and analysis by the group; small 
group analysis of a particular political problem, with a spokesman then 
reporting back to the entire body. 

The meetings were held in an atmosphere of informality, and from 
time to time the crowded schedule had to be adapted to permit additional 
discussion of points concerning which the conferees desired additional 
time. The utility of this type of meeting, composed of leaders from many 
states and with many different leadership backgrounds, is perhaps 
demonstrated best by some of the unsigned evaluations which were 
turned in at the end of the conferences or in letters which participants 
have written to the National Chairman. 


*See “Factors Motivating Citizens to Become Active in Politics as seen by 
Practical Politicians.” Lippitt & Sprecher. 
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“IT would recommend it highly for all those interested in promoting Demo- 
cratic ideals and goals.” 

“TI now feel I have more confidence in my own ability to help with the pro- 
grams we are planning here for precinct organization.” 

“We are grateful to the National Committee for offering the opportunity 


to hear about current methods of working with people and to practice 
these methods.” 


“It was an experience I shall long remember and appreciate and I hope 


that an ever-increasing number of our Party workers will be exposed to 
this type of program.” 

“The cumulative impact of our training programs, now that we have the 
leadership conference program, encourages me to think that the Party 
has at last found the bootstrap with which to lift itself. These interstate 


leadership programs do rather astonishing things to the people who take 
them.” 


Those associated with the administration of this new program are 
highly satisfied with the results. Clearly, there has been a fresh interest 
following these conferences in carrying innovation into Party activities 
within the state and county organizations. There has been an additional 
demand for materials on county-leader workshop programs, precinct- 
worker training courses, procedures for holding workshops, and con- 
ferences of various kinds. In at least two states, short-form leadership 
conferences have been initiated which are similar in form and method 
to the national leadership conferences. 

The authors believe that once the demands of the 1960 campaign 
are behind Democratic Party state leaders, there will be even more 
interest in this new type of leadership conference program. 


Summary 
These programs have served as a ‘‘three-pronged’’ base for the 
learning program of the Democratic National Committee. In a number 
of training respects they have been unique in the history of the Committee: 
1. in establishing the Democratic National Committee as a full- 
fledged partner with state and county organizations in training 
endeavors, 
. in utilizing modern adult education learning methods, 
3. in adapting leadership programs to the findings of the behavioral 
sciences, 
4. in developing a core of trained specialists to aid the Party in its 
educational endeavors, and 
5. in developing to a limited degree the “training of trainers” 
principle to further the impact of these programs. 


REFERENCES 
KenT, FRANK R. The Great Game of Politics. New York: Doubleday, 1923. 
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Training and Political Citizenship 


Neil and Burnette Staebler 


World problems press closely on every citizen today, yet 40% of 
our voters do not vote, even in a presidential election. The political 
parties vie desperately with each other in spreading information about 
their candidates, yet millions of voters judge these candidates by the 
most superficial criteria. When two-fifths of our people care not at all 
about the political process, and many more know next to nothing about 
it, the electorate is obviously ill-prepared to understand, let alone support, 
the complex public programs essential today to liberty and life itself. 

The apathetic citizen usually has one of the common justifications 
handy: “All politicians are crooks” . . . ‘Why vote? It’s Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee” . . . “Too busy” . . . and “I don’t know enough about it— 
let Mr. X. decide.”” The uninformed voters range from those who treat 
political campaigns as a kind of patriotic Miss Reingold contest to those 
who, with genuine concern, find the maze of media blurbs too thick to 
penetrate and no other avenue to knowledge in sight. 

Some of the reasons for this state of things are well-known. Most 
obvious is the fact that the increasing complexity of government at all 
levels means confusion to the would-be voter; at the same time that 
collective programs for defense, schools, sewers and highways impinge 
more directly on his life, he is less able to find a citizen hand-hold on 
them. Prosperity is another cause for apathy: with the highest real 
incomes in history the belly issues are almost gone, so who cares about 
the politicians. Rising from this.cause is another: competing activities 
and interests—the bowling league, the trip out West, Wyatt Earp, and 
growing a lawn at the new house in the suburbs. With so many “‘fun”’ things 
to do it is easy to ignore all but the most frightening political headlines. 
Then there are those close to politics who feel that a basic cause is the 
“take-over by the media.’’ Newspapers, they say, distort the news about 
candidates and issues, misleading the ignorant and discouraging the 
discerning. Television and radio, they say, give well-heeled candidates 
an opportunity to bamboozle the voters with slick productions. And 
these media, they say, are becoming the major information sources of the 
electorate. 
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While this may be an extreme view, the relevance of at least a 
good part of it becomes apparent when we examine what the media are 
“taking over” from. This leads us to the changing nature of the political 
parties, a phenomenon which many view with joy, but which is also in 
part responsible for the apathy and ignorance of voters. 


Functions of Political Parties 


The chief functions of the parties in the United States have always 
been to nominate candidates, to campaign for their election, to serve 
as rallying place—in and out of office—for citizen points of view, and 
in general to apply motive power to the wheels of government. These 
functions have not changed; what is changing is the means by which 
these things get done. Nominating conventions still have their smoke- 
filled rooms and noisy demonstrations, but their effect is increasingly 
tempered by the goldfish bowl of television and the miracle of instanta- 
neous communication. Campaign rallies, once the high point of election 
year excitement in many a community, have lost their appeal—few 
attend them. The machinery of government, run today increasingly 
by career employees instead of party appointees, tends to need the 
impetus of party influence at policy points only, instead of at every cog. 

The familiar picture—at least to our minds—of the hard-working 
party doorbell ringer, “covering” streets and country roads all over the 
nation for the candidate, gives way to the facts of present-day precinct 
work, as turned up by a research agency which surveyed a representative 
cross-section of the population immediately after the 1956 election. They 
asked voters this question: Did anyone from a political party contact 
you personally during the campaign? Ten per cent of those questioned 
had been contacted by a representative of the Democratic Party, ten 
per cent by a Republican representative. Further questioning showed 
that of those contacted, only one in five had been talked to on behalf 
of the presidential candidate. Taking into account those who were seen 
by both parties, the survey would indicate that something less than one 
voter in twenty was contacted by either party on behalf of a presidential 
candidate. 

These and other changes indicate a great need for new party devices 
to make present-day campaigning effective, at the very time when there 
are decreasing numbers of bread-and-butter party workers to create and 
use them. The kind of party politician who practices the belief that 
“the best government is the best politics’’—and his number is increasing— 
is hard put to it to combat the apathy and ignorance this combination 
of factors brings about. Small wonder he often thinks more in terms of 
bigger and better use of mass media than in terms of facing the real 
difficulties which lie in the way of voter interest and comprehension. 
Yet the unmet responsibility remains: the parties are not reaching the 
voters. 
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New Trends in Political Organization Activities 

There are hopeful signs to be found on the hustings and in some of 
the party headquarters around the country. First, there is the influx 
of volunteers into serious, year-round party work. As the number of 
patronage-oriented party workers declines, politics, as a civic activity 
for amateurs becomes a practical necessity in many communities, and 
the number of recruits grows. There are far too few of these as yet; 
many of them know and do far too little considering the seriousness of 
their responsibility; and there are all sorts of problems arising from 
mixture of old and new in power structure, personnel and method. But 
with all their drawbacks, this growing battalion of citizen politicians is 
bringing new life and a new approach to many of our political processes 
and problems. And by their very activity, these volunteers tend to “‘hu- 
manize”’ politics in their communities, as people see political chores 
being done and even by their own neighbors. In communities where 
political work is “‘the thing to do,” the vote is usually notably high. 

A second hopeful sign, arising out of the needs of these volunteer 
recruits, is a growing interest in the training of party workers. The 
training of politicians as politicians is a concept quite new to the United 
States, though it has been known elsewhere, notably in Great Britian, 
for many years. Individual local groups and party organizations in this 
country have instructed workers, usually on a spot basis. But the national 
parties have not until very recently felt any responsibility for promoting 
and assisting in the formulation of training programs in the states and 
localities. This lack persisted partly because of the past long-established 
practice of the national party organizations of folding up between presi- 
dential elections, partly because no need was felt under former conditions 
of operation, and partly because the whole idea was considered by many 
to be impractical, unsafe, and an unnecessary interference with the 
activities and habits of state and local politicians. 

When the Democratic National Committee set up its first training 
program in 1957, many party leaders were skeptical. Even those of us 
who felt the party’s pressing need for new organizational ideas and 
activities were afraid that there were insuperable obstacles to success. 
How can you “train” a group as diffuse and diverse as “‘party workers,”’ 
or—Heaven help us— “party leaders”? How do you train the county 
chairman from the Steeltown area, Mrs. Jones the housewife from New 
Haven, the young attorney, the brave but solitary Democrat from North- 
land County, the old and the new recruit, the doorbell ringer and the 
State Vice Chairman? Perhaps even more troublesome: How do you 
persuade any or all of these people that they should be trained? And the 
most basic problem of all: What can a training course teach a person 
about politics anyway—would it not be too theoretical for practical use? 

As a result of the skepticism of some of us old hands, the Democratic 
National Committee decided to pre-test its proposed training programs 
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through the use of pilot courses. This was done, first with the Precinct 
Workers’ Training Course, next with the Leadership Conference Pro- 
gram, and finally with the County Leader Workshop. (Details of these 
courses are outlined elsewhere in this issue). The findings of the pilot 
courses were used to revise materials and methods, and to serve as a 
basis for final decisions on proceeding with the courses on a large scale. 


Implications of these New Trends 


The Party has now had three years’ experience with these training 
activities, and the results can only be called amazing. We now know a 
number of significant things for our further guidance in this field. 

First, widespread interest is there; the need is established. Volun- 
teers in particular want to be oriented in the structure and activities 
of the party; many state and local party organizations grasp eagerly the 
opportunity to increase the effectiveness of their workers. Second, the 
trio of programs have proved themselves so organized that they are 
adaptable for and useful to all kinds of party workers—new recruits 
and old hands, block worker and state chairman. Third, the party now 
has a body of experience with a wide range of types of instruction. The 
County Leader Workshops are Do-It-Yourself: anyone skilled in leading, 
teaching or chairing meetings can give the course after modest prepar- 
ation. The Precinct Workers’ Course can be given by a party worker 
after a brief training course for instructors. The Leadership Conference 
Program, by contrast, has made highly successful use of the talents of 
some of country’s top specialists in adult education and the social sci- 
ences. And fourth, the training program has served the double purpose of 
(a) recruiting and (b) upgrading workers, in sufficient degree and quantity 
so that it may truly be judged a major factor in the party work of the 
future. 

What has training of party workers to do with the care and treatment 
of the uninformed voter? Tradition has it that party workers are supposed 
to work to win elections, not necessarily to conduct educational cam- 
paigns. And many feel, as we have noted, that the media are going to 
take over anyway—and why not? 

The answer to these questions lies in something that no one knows 
better than the old hands at politics, namely that in most areas the days 
of solid ‘‘voting blocs’? based on nationality, religion, or automatic 
economic status are vanishing, as are the large groups of voters which 
can be “delivered” by the precinct boss or the union leader. People 
today are voting—or not voting—as individuals, so that winning elections 
means winning individuals, not delivering groups. This job is arduous and 
time-consuming, and while it may be influenced by the media, it cannot 
be done by them. While obviously no one ‘“‘device” can cure the problem 
of ignorance and its concomitant dangers, it can definitely be said that 
the trained party worker is strong medicine. Complex government needs 
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interpretation to the voter . . . by somebody; the excesses of the mass 
media need counteracting . . . by somebody; the political process needs 
to be personalized . . . by a person. That person is more and more fre- 
quently the trained party worker. 

The Democratic Party hopes to continue and develop its programs 
in the training field. The present courses need to be expanded, perfected, 
and promoted more widely, and new courses need to be designed to fill 
special needs. Courses for fund drive workers, state and local publicity 
chairmen, career party executives and secretaries, campaign managers 
and others, if not already in the drafting stage, should begin in the not 
too distant future. 

The new image of the citizen volunteer, trained in political and 
organizational skills, ready to serve his community and his country in 
this important field, promises a day ahead when citizen involvement in 
the democratic method will insure the long-lasting realization of the 
goals of American democracy. 
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Observations of a Republican State Chairman 


Lawrence B. Lindemer 


More than 2,000 years ago, Aristotle called man “‘a political animal.” 
The ancient Athenians adopted his thesis to the point of coining the 
word “idiot”? to mean any citizen who did not participate in politics. 
They knew that the preservation of the freedoms they had established 
and the security of their society depended upon the zeal with which 
each individual exercised political responsibility. Man’s nature as a 
political animal probably has not changed significantly over the past 
20 centuries—but his behavior as a political animal certainly has. In 
our own country, for example, ordinarily not more then half of our 
citizens who are qualified actually take part in the election of a president. 
The years 1952 and 1956 were considered significant because a little 
more than 60 per cent of the qualified voters went to the polls. Regularly, 
at local levels, we find important officials elected and major issues decided 
by as few as 10 per cent of those who should vote. 

Political scientists—and politicians—can ascribe many reasons 
for this apathy. There is a tendency to think of politics as “‘a dirty business” 
or that politicians are either corrupt or selfish opportunists. There is 
always the excuse of “‘lack of time’’—that the demands of home, church, 
and the office leave no time for political participation. We find a lot of 
the “‘what difference does it make?” attitude and frequently a feeling of 
frustration, that one person more or less in a large community of people 
can’t have a telling influence on public affairs. I don’t know of any 
phase of our national life which embraces more of the “let George do it” 
attitude than does our political life. 

It is particularly disconcerting to find a negative attitude toward 
politics in our own country, where the revolution of political freedom 
took place and where we must fight every day to maintain the “ground 
rules” which protect the home and the individual. Daily, the boundaries 
of government and its relationship to individual, political, economic and 
social rights are challenged and subjected to redefinition. The only 
danger to the living revolution which is our political life is the apathy of 
citizens who reglect its purposes. 
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While the individual bears the responsibility for political participa- 
tion, our political parties also have a responsibility which oftentimes is 
neglected. Too often, the political party measures its effectiveness and its 
service to the people simply by whether or not its adherents can “get out 
the vote”’—convincing masses of people to cast their ballots for its candi- 
dates. 

This should not be the test of a political party. This attitude makes 
politics an end in itself. But this is not the function of politics in American 
life. Politics is the means of achieving change to advance the most signifi- 
cant revolutionary doctrine in human history—that of proclaiming, 
supporting and furthering the worth and dignity of each human being. 

Basically, the political structure provides the forum where public 
issues are not only discussed but debated in a competition of ideas. It 
provides a choice for free people. 

The more people who participate in discussing and debating the 
issues and in formulating the choice on which a majority can act, the 
stronger our political system will be; and the stronger our political 
system, the stronger our nation will be in meeting the challenges of the 
future. 


What Do We Do About Interesting People In Politics? 


Politics, as we know it, depends on people, and I believe our citizens 
should hold their political processes closely to themselves in order to 
best preserve the concepts of a free society. 


Responsibilities of a Political Party 


It is the duty of the political party to interest people in its objectives, 
its views, its principles, and especially its philosophy and action program. 

To do this, the political party must: 

1.) Present clear-cut and specific definitions of its positions on public 
questions in such a way that the voter cannot be deceived by platitudes 
and half-truths. The voter must be given meaningful choices so that when 
he casts his ballot for one party or the other he makes a clear distinction 
between one approach and another. 

2.) The political party must carry on effective educational programs 
to tell the people how it would meet particular problems. It cannot 
enlist, nor can it expect, broad public participation, if it equivocates and 
fails to make its positions known. 

3.) The political party must also create the machinery for an 
individual to express his views and have them given full recognition. 
There is too much of the feeling that ‘ta few” run things politically and 
that the individual’s voice is lost. 
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Challenge for the Future 


Our citizens can be aroused to the importance of politics when made 
to feel that they are the essential part of the process. This is the base*of 
our appeal for wide political participation—that people are the essential 
ingredient and that every citizen should be brought into the picture. 
When too few participate, there is the danger of a well-organized and 
well-directed minority taking conirol of the government and imposing 
its will on the majority. 

For as John Stuart Mill warned in his famous essay on the Freedom 
of Man: 


**A people may prefer a free government, but if from intolerance, or careless- 
ness, or cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are unequal to the exertions 
for preserving it; if they will not fight for it when it is directly attacked; 
if they can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out of it; if by 
momentary discouragement or temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an 
individual, they can be induced to lay their liberties at the feet even of a 
great man or trust him with powers which enable him to subvert their 
institutions; in all these cases they are more or less unfit for liberty; and 
though it may be for their good to have had it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it.” 


In this year 1960, it is more imperative than ever that every Ameri- 
can devote some of his time, his thought, his energy, his effort to our 
political process to help preserve the concepts of freedom and liberty 
which are the greatness of our society. 
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Developing A University Bi-Partisan 
Political Program 


Warren H. Schmidt 


What educational services can a state university provide for leaders 
of the two major political parties? Under what circumstances can a state 
university cooperate with the two major parties without jeopardizing its 
non-political status? How can a university initiate the exploration of 
educational interests which might be held in common by leaders of 
both political parties? 

These questions occupied the attention of some administrators of 
the University Extension program at the University of California in the 
late spring of 1959. Plans were already under way for launching a political 
education program for ihe general public—dealing with political issues 
and political processes during the coming presidential election year. 
Then the question arose, “Is there something which could be done 
directly with political party leaders and workers?” Since educators and 
politicians do not generally fraternize too easily and comfortably, con- 
siderable thought was given to the desirability of direct work with political 
parties before action was taken. On the one hand, University Extension 
officials had a deep conviction that whatever strengthens and enriches 
political party operation contributes to the effectiveness of our democratic 
process. On the other hand, many individuals within and without the 
university warned that dealing with the two parties was fraught with 
some danger. 

Since officials in other tax-supported universities and colleges 
may have a similar ambivalence, this article is designed to describe the 
way in which one university—the University of California—undertook a 
program of education for the two major political parties and established 
an on-going relationship with them. 


First Step—An Exploratory Conference (Aug. 7-8, 1959); Testing Readiness: 
The chairmen of the Democratic and Republican State Central 
Committees were asked to nominate leaders to discuss a possible educa- 
tional program with political party leaders and workers. The Dean of 
University Extension then invited these leaders to a two-day meeting. 
The conference participants unanimously agreed that to advise on pro- 
gram selection, development and implementation, a Continuing Com- 
mittee should be established, consisting of five Republicans, five Demo- 
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crats, and five officers from University Extension. Each party delegation 
would include the Chairman of the State Central Committee. The Dean 
of University Extension was to function as chairman of this committee. 


Second Step—lInitial Meeting of the Joint Continuing Committee (Oct. 12, 1959) 

Collaborative Planning: 

At this initial meeting, the committee reviewed the various suggestions 
from the conference and decided to give priority to two kinds of programs 
during the first year of operation: (1) Training Programs for leaders; 
and (2) Residential Seminars for party leaders. Two kinds of training 
programs were seen as desirable—training in conference and discussion 
leadership and training for public speaking. Residential Seminars were 
proposed for dealing with such topics as ‘Party Organization,” “Election 
Code,” and ‘The Public Image of Parties and Politicians.” 

The decision was made to conduct a Residential Seminar on Party 
Organization as the first activity. In order to make this seminar of prac- 
tical value to the party leaders, it was agreed that a series of personal 
interviews would be conducted to determine what kinds of problems 
were seen as important by leaders occupying different positions within 
the party organizations. Each State Central Committee Chairman agreed 
to furnish a list of individuals to be interviewed. 


Third Step—Interviews With Party Leaders (Nov., Dec., 1959); Fact-finding 
for Program Development: 

Twenty-one leaders from both parties were interviewed, including 
National Committeemen and Committeewomen, leaders of the State 
Central Committees, legislators, county chairmen, professional staff 
workers, leaders of women’s party organizations, leaders of the volunteer 
party organizations and several other influential leaders. 


Fourth Step—Meeting of Continuing Committee (Jan. 5, 1960); Completion 

of Plan 

The committee reviewed plans for the Residential Seminar and the 
leadership Training Programs. The summary of interviews formed the 
basis for planning the seminar. The committee also viewed, modified, 
and accepted proposed plans for two simultaneous leadership training 
institutes to be held in Northern and Southern California, each to be 
attended by both Democrats and Republicans. Party leaders accepted 
responsibility for identifying individuals to be invited to the institutes 
and the University accepted responsibility for designing and staffing 
the program. Each participant in the institutes would pay a registration 
fee to cover meals and conference materials. 


Fifth Step—Residential Seminar on ‘“‘Party Organization in California’? (Feb. 
26-27, 1960) 
This residential conference (Friday evening to Sunday noon) 
brought together 35 top leaders from the two major political parties. 
Political scientists from the University of California and out-of-state 
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universities who participated as resource people describing patterns of 
party organization in Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, and New York, 
to provide a background for consideration of party organization in 
California. 

Questions raised by the previously-conducted interview study were 
considered in two bipartisan seminar groups led by University discussion 
leaders and their findings and recommendations were reported back to 
the total group. In this final session, the participants urged the University 
to initiate the study of a number of problem areas, ranging from methods 
for increasing participation in party activity through problems of clarifying 
the size and roles of State and County Central Committees. Party leaders 
offered their full support for such studies. One specific recommendation 
for a change in the California Election Code was adopted unanimously, 
and the legislators in the group agreed to bring the matter before the 
State Legislature. 


Sixth Step—Leadership Training Institutes for Political Party Leaders; (March 

12-15, 1960) 

A total of 125 leaders from both the Republican and Democratic 
parties participated in two week-end leadership training institutes 
conducted in northern and southern California. These institutes com- 
bined lecture presentations by University social scientists and workshop 
sessions. The topics included were: “Leadership and the Discussion 
Process,” and “Parliamentary Procedure and the Political Parties.” 


Preliminary Learnings and Results 


Most of those connected with this project would probably agree 
on the following results and learnings to date: 

i. The project thus far has demonstrated that a tax-supported in- 
stitution of higher education can cooperate directly with political parties 
without jeopardizing its non-political status. 

2. Political leaders from both parties seem to welcome the interest 
of University educators in their objectives and problems. 

3. Leaders of both parties face a surprising number of common 
problems, and the discovery of this fact tends to encourage the desire to 
cooperate and learn together. 

4. The process of planning and engaging in joint educational 
efforts tends to increase the mutual respect among party leaders and 
educators. 

5. The members of the Joint Continuing Committee, who worked 
most closely together, developed a genuine trust and warmth for one 
another. 

Over all, the project has helped to eliminate some of the more 
undesirable stereotypes previously held by the three groups of one another 
and to establish a better basis of understanding. Members of both political 
parties were quick to recognize that only in a free democratic society 
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can leaders of opposing parties plan programs and learn together in 
order to strengthen the general processes of democratic government. 


Factors Which Facilitated the Project 


In reviewing this project certain factors facilitated the development 


of the activities, reduced resistance, and helped to develop effective 


working relationships among the three organizations. 


1. 


Proceeding according to the principles of “‘go slow” and “‘go bipartisan.” 
The initial exploratory conference group identified many possible 
educational services, but they cautioned their committee to 
develop only a limited number of well-planned activities. They 
also insisted that the first activities should be as fully bipartisan 
in nature as possible, rather than separate programs for each 
party. The experience of the project thus far suggests that these 
are important principles. 


. Initiating the project through an exploratory conference. Inevitably there 


is suspicion when an educational institution begins to meddle 
in political activity. Questions are raised about the motives of 
the initiating institution. The exploratory conference was a 
useful device for presenting possibilities without attempting to 
“sell” the program to political leaders. This initial conference 
was an open and frank inquiry: “Are there services which the 
University could provide for the parties which would be useful?— — 
We don’t know—” Following the exploratory conference, the 
Continuing Political Committee assumed full responsibility for 
future activities. 


. Working consistently through party channels. Since there are many 


kinds of hierarchies and levels of status within a political party, 
it is difficult to decide who should be invited to certain conferences. 
Throughout this project the University Extension Dean dealt with 
the chairmen of the two State Central Committees, asking them 
in each case to identify who, within the party structure, should 
be involved in the various activities. Because this kind of official 
relationship had ‘“‘face validity,” there was minimal confusion 
and resistance. 


. Keeping top University officials informed of developments and intentions. 


Since the University of California has designated one of its 
Vice Presidents to represent the University on all legislative 
matters, it was important that this new project not jeopardize 
relations with leaders of either party. The Dean of University 
Extension therefore gave regular reports to the President and 
other top administrative officials, clarifying the nature and 
intention of the activities being developed. 


. Receiving a modest financial grant from an outside source. To get this 
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program under way required some financial investment. This 
was necessary to permit some travel for the state-wide University 
Extension staff members who were developing the project, to 
prepare materials for the various meetings, and to underwrite 
some of the room board and partial travel expenses of participants 
to the initial meeting. The Fund for Adult Education provided 
$5,000 to be used for these purposes. Not only the money itself, 
but the fact that it came from non-tax sources was important 
for the undertaking of this project and avoided possible misunder- 
standing by legislators. 

. Providing ample time for party caucusing at bipartisan events. As expected, 
there was considerable suspicion present at the first activities. 
Programs were therefore designed to give periodic occasions for 
party causes. During these causes party leaders could more 
easily discuss their inter-party suspicions, concerns, and hopes, 
enabling them to operate more securely in the bipartisan meetings. 


. Careful preparation for all meetings. Considerable University Ex- 
tension staff time went into the preparation of the exploratory 
conference, the committee meetings, as well as the seminar 
and leadership training institutes. Because of this preparation, 
the objectives of all meetings were clearly defined and plans for 
achieving these objectives were carefully considered. 


. Keeping the initiative with University officials. Although the programs 
undertaken represented the thinking and planning of the tri- 
partite committee, the initiative for program implementation 
stayed with the University Extension staff. This arrangement 
seemed to be very acceptable to leaders of both parties, and gave 
continuity to the committee activity. 


. Selection of Appropriate Topics for Initial Programs. The kind of 
topic chosen for the first programs proved to be most important. 
The institutes on “leadership” were well-received; the Seminar 
on Party Organization was judged to be less useful. Upon re- 
flection, it .seemed to some members of the Committee that 
“Party Organization’’ was too sensitive and guarded an area 
to explore in a joint conference. The problems of leadership, 
however, could be discussed without exposing internal party 
stresses to the view of the opposition. 


It is our belief that the experience now opens the way for a continuing 
full-scale program to bring the resources of both the University and the 
Parties to bear on the basic problems of American politics in a period of 
rapid change. 
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The University of Michigan 
Summer Institute in Practical Partisan Politics 


Lynn W. Eley* 


The University of Michigan in 1959 conducted the first in a series 
of Summer Institutes in Practical Partisan Politics. It was sponsored by 
the Department of Political Science in cooperation with the Democratic 
and Republican State Central Committees of Michigan. A grant from 
the Ford Foundation made it possible to conduct the Institute, and at a 
minimum cost to each participant. 


Objectives 


The broad objectives of the Institute were as follows: (1) to develop a 
greater sense of self-responsibility for the democratic processes of govern- 
ment, (2) to provide learning situations and opportunities which would 
improve political skills and techniques, (3) to promote the development 
of democratic leadership in the ranks of the Democratic and Republican 
parties of Michigan, and (4) to raise political activity and encourage the 
political party to function more effectively as an agency for the analysis, 
interpretation, and dissemination of information on public affairs. 
Additional and less theoretical purposes for holding the Institute were 
to give the participants this further opportunity to become acquainted 
with their party colleagues in other parts of the state and to confront 
and assess the abilities of their party opponents. 


Participants 

The nineteen Republican and eighteen Democratic participants were 
selected by the respective State Chairmen from among the party workers 
who made personal application. These participants were chosen on the 
basis of acknowledged party affiliation, some record of political activity, 


*The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. Harold M. Dorr, 
Dean of State-wide Education, Director of the Summer Session, and Professor of 
Political Science at The University of Michigan. Dean Dorr was primarily responsible 
forjdeveloping and designing the Institute project reported here. He also made valu- 
able contributions to this manuscript. 

Portions of the manuscript have been incorporated from the author’s intro- 
ductory chapter describing the Institute in Selected Papers of the 1959 Summer Institute 
in Practical Partisan Politics, edited by Subil L. Stokes and Lynn W. Eley, Institute of 
Public Administration, The University of Michigan, 1960. 
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and evidence of a desire for more active participation in partisan affairs. 
A large number of the participants from both parties was rather highly 
placed in party ranks in the state, including several who were members 
of their respective state central committees. 


Planning the Learning Experience 

The original idea of conducting a “political college” for party 
workers under university auspices was conceived by Neil Staebler, 
Michigan State Democratic Chairman since 1950. His discussion of this 
hope with several University administrators and faculty members in 
1958 found a receptive audience. 

The idea struck a responsive cord with Lawrence B. Lindemer, the 
Republican State Chairman since 1957. Assured of the non-partisan 
character of the sponsorship and planning, he was happy to pledge his 
organization’s enthusiastic support. He and Staebler served throughout 
as members of the Institute Planning Committee, along with the Uni- 
versity officials. 

The willing cooperation and participation of Lindemer and Staebler 
and their respective state central committees obviated most of the prob- 
lems or resistances which might otherwise have been encountered in in- 
stalling a training program across party lines. Further, it was clear to 
University officials at once that neither State Chairman wished to gain 
partisan advantage through manipulating the Institute program. Their 
major desire was to find and develop their own party leaders and workers 
through this new device. 


Program 

The Institute program consisted of a full schedule of sessions and 
activities each day, Monday through Friday, of the two weeks. While 
the program varied slightly from day to day, a typical day was divided 
into the following seven activities: 

7:30-9:00 a.m.—Breakfast Briefing Sesston. The respective party 
groups, under the direction of the Party Seminar Leaders, met at break- 
fast to evaluate the previous day’s activities and to preview the topic or 
topics of discussion for the current day, to be briefed on partisan ap- 
proaches and interpretation of the topic(s), and to plan party training 
schedules for the day. 

9:00-10:00 a.m.—Academic Presentation. This period was devoted 
to the formal presentation and initial general discussion of the topic of 
the morning or, in some cases, the entire day. 

Over-all topics for the Academic Presentation period each day were 
as follows: The Nature of American Party Politics, Party Organization, 
Michigan Political History and Demography, Local Party Activities, 
Campaign Techniques, Money in Politics, The Psychology of Politics, 
Politics and Partisan Propaganda, Election Statistics and Election 
Trends, and Polling Techniques and Poll Analyses. 
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10:45-1:00 p.m. (including the luncheon period)—Party Seminar. This 
period was reserved for strictly partisan activities, with each party group 
meeting separately. These activities included analyses, interpretations, 
and assessments of implications of the Academic Presentations for party 
strategy and training in related skills and techniques. The training 
periods covered such topics as conduct of political meetings; recruiting 
voters; workers, and candidates; training and motivating workers; 
getting out the vote; party propaganda and publicity; and evaluating 
campaign and election results. Party Seminar Leaders directed these 
sessions, and were assisted as needed by selected Social Science specialists 
from the parties. 

7:00-2:00 p.m.—Reading and Study Period. (A suggested reading list 
and display of reading materials were provided at the beginning of the 
Institute.) 

2:00-4:00 p.m.—Confrontation, Discussion, and Debate. The party 
groups were brought back together for three major types of activities 
during this period. It provided a forum for the matching of wits and the 
testing of skills and techniques in simulated political situations. It was 
also used for formal debates, conference training, and organized dis- 
cussion. 

6:00-8:00 p.m. (including the dinner period)—Political Issues. At this 
time the party groups were brought together again to hear speeches and 
panel discussions by leading political and governmental officials invited 
by the parties. Several national and state issues were selected for partisan 
analysis and opposing party views on successive evenings. Subjects 
discussed included American Foreign Policy, National Economic Policy, 
The Impact of Interest Groups on Michigan Government, and The 
Level of Michigan Governmental Service and Taxation. 

The informal party “bull sessions” following these evening programs 
often lasted far into the night—and were regarded as “highlights” of 
the Institute. 


Staff 


The academic staff for the Institute was composed of university 
faculty members possessing a combination of academic competencies. 
The academic staff was supplemented by persons with political experi- 
ence, recruited from the ranks of the two major parties, who had abilities 
to communicate in an academic setting. 

In addition, party leaders and governmental officials on the state 
and national levels were invited to speak and participate in panel dis- 
cussions in the Political Issues sessions. 


Evaluation* 
Participants’ responses to evaluation questionnaires reflect a great 


* Carleton W. Smith, Sociology Department, University of Michigan, conducted 
the evaluation. 
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enthusiasm for both the management of the conference and the practical 
value of the substantive information imparted through the Institute 
program. More specifically, the general academic presentations, the 
morning briefing sessions, and the individual party seminar sessions were 
reported in the participant evaluations as the most instructive and 
beneficial phases of the Institute program. The two debate sessions and 
several of the political issues sessions were considered somewhat less 
useful and desirable. 

A concluding lecture and discussion period dealt with the cultural 
prerequisites of a democratic form of government and the general theory 
of our American democratic system. 

Perhaps the most gratifying feature of the Institute experience was 
the cooperative and responsible attitude of the participants toward each 
other despite their political differences. While University staff members 
had not anticipated any particular difficulties on this point, they were 
agreeably surprised at the extent to which the participants developed 
informal means for policing themselves to deal with outcroppings of ex- 
cessive partisanship. Apparently by tacit agreement the participants 
sought in informal situations to avoid the shriller aspects of partisan 
controversy. The seeking of political advantage was generally confined 
to the formal sessions of the conference, where University faculty mem- 
bers were present to moderate the discussions. 

The real test of the success of the Institute is to be found in the 
participants’ performance back home in their precincts. This will de- 
termine whether the Institute accomplished its mission of improving 
Michigan’s political climate and encouraging better informed and greater 
partisan activity in the state. While no final conclusions can be stated 
at this time, there is ample evidence of increased political activity. Many 
of the participants are being utilized by their respective parties in addi- 
tional and more important ways than they were previously. As examples 
of their post-Institute activities, the Republican participants have been 
impaneled as a special advisory group to the State Central Committee, 
have in several instances been asked to make speeches to party groups 
on what they got out of the Institute, and have held several reunions of 
their group. While the Democratic participants have not been “‘promoted”’ 
as a group in these same ways, State Chairman Staebler reports that at 
least thirteen of the eighteen have become more active and more highly 
placed party organization workers and officials since returning to their 
homes. 

The University and the two political parties have been so gratified 
with the results of this first Institute that three additional Institutes are 
planned for the next three years. 
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Learning By Doing with The League of Women Voters 


Betsy Knapp and Mary Ann Guyol 


On (Tuesday) October 13, 1959, 33 men and women met in Room 
203 of Syracuse University Downtown in Syracuse, New York. They 
were there to learn about the political decision making process through a 
course in ‘Government in Action.”” An experiment initiated by the Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, one of the educational funds created 
by the League of Women Voters and implemented with the cooperation 
of the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Government, the “Government 
in Action Project’? represented a new approach to the basic desire of the 
League of Women Voters to increase the number of adults who are well 
equipped to fulfill their citizenship responsibilities. 

It was a new approach and yet many of its features were reminiscent 
of the “Citizenship Schools” held by the League in the first years after 
women won the vote when it was thought essential that these newly 
enfranchised voters should not be thrust into the hurly burly of political 
decision making without learning something about the machinery of 
government. 

In the early twenties there were literally hundreds of “Citizenship 
Schools” held all over the country. They ranged from one day sessions 
to courses which ran for a number of weeks. 

In one of the first of these the purpose was defined: ““This School is 
designed to offer inspiration, training, plans, programs, instruction and 
civic material. . . Its program includes a regular course in civics which 
runs throughout the entire term (in this case two weeks) and in addition 
addresses on special subjects by experts of national reputation. 


“Experienced organizers from a wide field of civic work will share 
the results of their rich experience in community organization with the 
members of the School. Practical demonstrations will accompany the 
studies. . . Round table conferences will furnish opportunity for dis- 
cussion. 


“It is a part of the aims of this School to encourage the holding of 
similar schools in all parts of the state wherever organizations can be 
found willing to assume the responsibility.” 

Compare these aims with those of the “Government in Action” 
project some 40 years later: 
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“to provide present and potential community leaders with basic 
education in American Government, its structure, functions, 
operation and significance; 

**to give such leaders the opportunity to contribute to the under- 
standing of government by applying their own organizational 
experiences to the class discussions; 

“to develop educational materials that may be utilized by these 
leaders in further transmitting such information; 

“to train these leaders in the use of the methods and materials 
developed in order to facilitate the promotion of greater interest 
in government in their own organization.” 

There are other similarities. The “Government in Action” project 
chose a dual classroom-field trip approach as the most likely to provide 
the greatest insight into actual governing processes. The ‘Citizenship 
Schools” did the same thing. The “Citizenship Schools” had as part of 
their curriculum “How Laws are Made,” “Party Organization and 
Method,” “Nominating and Electing Our President,’ ““The County 
as the Political Unit” and “The Commission and the City Manager 
Plan.” The 28 week “Government in Action” course also ran the gamut 
of political themes: freedom and democracy, political parties and power, 
public opinion, mass communication, pressure groups, metropolitan 
problems, courts, public executives and legislative bodies. 

Participants in the “Citizenship Schools” made field trips to the 
city council and to the state capital; members of the “Government in 
Action” project visited Albany and Washington as well as city and 
county council meetings. 

But there are differences as well as similarities between “now” and 
“then.” 

The League’s “Citizenship Schools” were open to everyone; in fact 
the organization fondly hoped that all of the new women voters would 
want to attend. They didn’t. The “Government in Action’’ project, 
on the other hand, was especially aimed at “*. . . a new type of decision 
maker” who, according to Dean Harlan Cleveland of the Maxwell 
School “‘is active in a kind of public affairs that’s now a complex process 
of lateral brokerage among hundreds of organizations in every com- 
munity. It is they who share with fewer than a million other leaders 
in this country the exhilerating task of manning the switchboard of 
public interest decisions. In a world where there is no limit to how com- 
plicated things can get, there’s a new prerequisite for leadership. The 
leader has to fall in love with complexity. . . .” 

Whether or not they “‘fell in love with complexity” the attendance 
record of 29 community leaders who completed the course attests to 
the basic attraction of the weekly sessions which were led by Maxwell 
School experts, practitioners in the art of politics, and such members 
of the class as the Typographical Union President, a Farm Bureau 
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“kitchen cabinet’? leader, and Manufacturers Association committee 
member for the ‘‘Practical Politics’? Program. 

Benefits to the participants varied as widely as their backgrounds, 
with almost complete unanimity that what made the educational process 
come alive was face to face meetings with public leaders and the direct 
observation of ““Government in Action.” Personal values noted by class 
members covered a wide range: a quickened sense of the effect of govern- 
ment on people, and people on government; the stimulation of discussing 
current issues with a cross-section group of conflicting views; awareness 
that government is “‘not run entirely by political hacks.’ One woman 
reported, “It opened up a whole new world.” 

Many of these comments sound familiar to members of the League 
of Women Voters who have had similar reactions to the basic studying, 
observing, fact gathering, and discussing that are a built-in feature of 
the “School of Political Education’? which is the League of Women 
Voters. It should be clearly understood, however, that the League is 
more than just a “Citizenship School” and always has been. From its 
inception it has been a continuous working laboratory in which its 
members, who by the accident of history happen to be women, learn to 
become effective practitioners of the art of citizenship. 


Political Education in the League of Women Voters. 


Joseph C. Harsch in his pamphlet The Role of Political Parties USA 
says, “‘In the United States (. .. more than in other modern democracies) 
organizations outside the party structure are in fact important parts of 
the political system. . . . Public interest groups like the League of Women 
Voters can provide a useful service by running what might be called 
preliminary tests on new ideas and by examinjng current and contro- 
versial policies. . . . The American political party is not a cause organiza- 
tion. It accepts causes when they have been accepted by a probable 
majority of voters. It is up to the advocates of the cause to do the original 
convincing of the majority. When a probable majority exists then the 
parties, both of them, will embrace the cause.” 

Thus the League, a nonpartisan organization which never supports 
or opposes either candidates or parties, becomes—according to Mr. 
Harsch’s definition—-a part of the political system through the positions 
it takes on issues and the support of those positions. 

Selecting the issue, becoming informed on it, coming to a decision 
on what should be done and then convincing others to accept that 
decision, is the League method of political education. Work on the 
League program of a small number of selected issues is a means of learning 
a series of lessons which would be hard to beat for comprehensiveness, 
thoroughness and complete integration of practice with theory. 

Features of this curriculum include: getting facts at first hand, 
learning how to separate fact from fiction, drawing reasonable inferences 
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from facts, developing consensus within an organization before committing 
it to action, acquiring the right combination of skill, ease, and gracious- 
ness in dealing with public officials, appearing before City Council, 
School Boards or legislative committees, lobbying, acquiring a sophis- 
ticated understanding of where political power is lodged, coping with the 
opposition, winning friends and working with them, mobilizing public 
opinion, coordinating action effort at just the right moment, finding out 
that change takes a long time and learning that an improvement—once 
achieved—is not automatically self-perpetuating. 

Once these lessons are learned in the League laboratory they can 
be applied to any governmental problem by any organization or by the 
individual in his own personal approach to fact-finding, decision-making, 
and action. To produce citizens who are interested in personal participa- 
tion and have some idea of how to go about it is the aim of the League of 
Women Voters. 

In selecting issues on which to practice these arts, the League does 
not try to cover the civic water front; nor does it focus on objectives 
that are already popular or easy to achieve. The League’s main purpose 
is to provide political education, but the issues it selects for the demon- 
stration must pose a challenge worthy of the organization’s best efforts. 


Facts Before Action. 


The old maxim that “Action without study is fatal but study without 
action is futile,” was adopted by the League almost half a century ago 
as its own motto. 

Study in the League includes consulting the authorities—sometimes 
through books and sometimes in person; not only looking at both sides 
of a question but also conscientiously seeking out the other side; ‘“‘go-see”’ 
trips and the sharing of knowledge and opinion with other League mem- 
bers usually in a small discussion group. Study before action is not 
unique with the League; nor is the collection of information by first 
hand observation. What often does set the League apart is the extent of 
participation of the membership in the study and decision making process 
and the imaginative and intensive uses of “‘go-see-it-for-yourself”’ or 
*find-out-what-your-neighbor-thinks” techniques. 


Local Government Surveys. 


Since 1922 “Know Your Town Government” surveys have been a 
tried and true method of giving members a first hand contact with ele- 
mentary facts of governmental life besides providing a factual basis for 
a later course of action. Some flesh and blood adventure with a bureau, 
committee, or official may as no words ever could, be the means of con- 
vincing the neophyte of a citizen’s personal relationship to government. 

Local surveys offer an excellent opportunity for training the novice 
in such matters as the difference between a fact that has been checked 
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at the source and a general statement offered as a fact. (This is a lesson, 
once learned, that has a profound effect on one’s reading, listening and 
thinking habits. If absorbed by enough citizens it would undoubtedly 
have thorough-going political repercussions.) 

More obviously, the survey offers the opportunity to the many to 
practice the first easy steps of getting acquainted not only with the people 
running their town government but a chance to experience government 
complexity for the first time. Very often those first crucial steps can 
lead to the sophistication and stamina necessary for citizen effectiveness 
in politics. 

Sometimes a survey in the simplest form can lead to surprising 
results: a series of actions by a Board of Education once the basic facts 
were brought together in a ““Know Your Schools”? survey—the prepar- 
ation of a first county budget as a result of innocently asking for a copy 
during a “Know Your County” study—the snowballing of a series of 
enterprises relating to the area’s future as a result of a large survey group 
asking a still larger cross section of the citizenry what they thought about 
the town as a place to live. When such things take place as a result of 
the simple fact-finding and collating in which a League member takes 
part, she develops great respect for the impact on governmefit of correct 
information brought to the attention of the right people at the right time. 


Viewing the Larger World from the Local Doorstep. 


Using the ‘“‘go-see’’ or ‘“‘face-to-face” idea for study of problems 
of national and international significance is a little more complicated. 
It can be done, however. 

When the national League Convention in 1956 recognized water 
resources as a national problem which the members wished to tackle, 
first consideration went to a study of national policies. This was followed 
by on the spot river basin studies. 

League members sought answers to such questions as: What are the 
principal sources of water in your basin: lakes? reservoirs? rivers? wells? 
Is there sufficient water for present population and industry? What plans 
are there for expansion of water supply systems? etc. Consequently when 
the Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources held hearings 
in 22 states between October 1959 and the spring of 1960 in an attempt 
to find out what citizens identified as the country’s most pressing water 
problems the Leagues could and did give the Committee the kind of 
information it was seeking. The Leagues had no pet peeves to air, no 
pet projects to promote. They offered the Committee not final answers 
but lines of inquiry which, on the basis of League study, they believed 
the Committee might pursue in its search for a coordinated water re- 
source policy. 

League testimony was not only useful to the committee but taking 
part in the hearings gave the 22 League members who testified and all 
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League members by proxy, a sense of having a hand in the pre-legislative 
stage of working out solutions for a serious national problem and thus 
actively participating in government. 


Making Decisions for Action. 


The League’s conviction that “study without action is futile,’ does 
not necessarily mean that decision making is easy. It isn’t, especially 
in an organization which tries to involve as many members as possible 
in the process. 


Hard as it often is, making a choice and taking action has brought 
strength to the organization and self-confidence to the members. (Besides, 
the League believes that decision making in an organization is excellent 
training for decision making on the larger scene and that the way a 
decision is reached is almost as important as the decision itself.) The 
League selects issues, studies, decides, and acts on all three levels of 
government. Elements in decision making are basically the same at all 
levels, but as the frame of reference gets larger or the issue more complex, 
hurdles such as strong partisan viewpoints, mass emotions, or traditional 
prejudice can seem to take on awesome proportions. Having 127,000 
people in on the decision making doesn’t make the task any easier. 
Nonetheless, over the years, the League has made decisions and acted 
on many issues, a great number of which were highly controversial at 
the time the action was taken. 


For example, the Sheppard-Towner bill which provided for federal 
funds to the states to help in battling the high rate of mortality of mothers 
and infants seems mild now, but at the time it aroused great opposition. 
In its earlier years, the League also worked to improve the Pure Food 
and Drug law and supported the bill to establish the Tennessee Valley 
Authority with the idea that it would provide a yardstick for measuring 
the cost to consumers of privately produced power. Controversial stands 
in the field of foreign policy included work for the repeal of the Neutrality 
Acts and in support of Lend Lease legislation. In the past few years, 
positions have been taken against the Bricker amendment and to limit 
coverage of federal loydlty-security programs to sensitive positions. 
None of these League stands was universally popular at the time it was 


taken. 


State Leagues have worked on the improvement of election laws, 
state constitutional reform, child welfare laws, the establishment of 
merit systems and tax legislation. Local Leagues have spearheaded 
improvements in the structure and efficiency of town, city and county 
government; have worked on such issues as public schools, housing, 
health services, planning and tax reforms. These, too, are often contro- 
versial. 
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Learning to Act Politically. 


Discussion of how members of a nonpartisan organization learn to 
act effectively on these matters in the world of politics is something like 
endeavoring to dissect man, the political animal. In this instance the 
patient will certainly continue to live, but can the operation be success- 
ful? It is debatable because of the complete intertwining in League 
action' work of method, educational purpose, immediate result, and gov- 
ernmental objective. Furthermore, techniques are passed on from League 
generation to generation informally and only occasionally put down in 
written form. 


Action in the League includes providing information, building 
public opinion and supporting or opposing legislation. This may include 
publishing material to bring the public to the League’s point of view. 
The aim is to bring about a state of affairs that will convince the decision 
making body (legislature, council, Congress), in the words of Mr. Harsch, 
to “embrace the cause.” 


In some instances almost the entire membership of the League in a 
certain community is mobilized for action; in other cases, such as sending 
official letters or appearing before legislative bodies, the leadership of 
the League acts in the members’ behalf. 


Such major action projects or campaigns have developed certain 
identifiable hallmarks over the years. Sometimes the steps taken are 
planned with considerable formality; sometimes they develop naturally 
and organically as the League quite literally “learns by doing.” 

In the course of an action campaign one may very well note the 
following: a League steering committee—training meeting for speakers— 
the setting up of a Citizens Committee with bipartisan and community 
wide representation—utilization of mass media—educational material 
prepared for various levels of understanding and interest. 

These campaigns, no matter how well planned, are not always 
successful in gaining their governmental objective the first time or even 
the second or the third, but they are almost always successful in leaving 
those who have worked the hardest with the desire to go on with their 
political education. 

Undoubtedly one of the basic lessons that the League has learned 
is that one organization can’t expect to tackle every governmental 
problem that comes along and hope to be effective. It has to limit its 
objectives to the woman hours that are available for the necessary study, 
discussion, and action. Limiting program commitments to what can 
realistically be accomplished greatly enhances the prospects of successful 
achievements and the value of the action experience for the member and 
the organization. 
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Impact of the League of Women Voters Political Education. 


During the past four decades hundreds of thousands of women have 
been exposed to the League’s theory and practice of political education. 
Although League membership has never been large—presently it stands 
at 127,000—the influence of the organization has been much greater 
than these numbers suggest. 

No one can say with certainty how much the League of Women 
Voters has contributed to any particular governmental reform, but 
comments from public officials and the press and periodic tributes from 
League friends show that there are important results. In 1958, for ex- 
ample, the entire organization received the award of the La Guardia 
Memorial Association in recognition of its contribution to the improve- 
ment of municipal government in cities all over the country. Some years 
ago experts in the field of civil service reform said that the League accom- 
plished more in the half dozen years that it was the subject of concentrated 
League attention than they had been able to accomplish in 50 years. 

The greatest impact has, of course, been on the League members 
themselves. Many women who have been through the League curri- 
culum go on to serve on school boards or governmental commissions. 
League backing for a new city charter, or recreation board or planning 
commission, for example, is often followed by appointment of one or 
more League leaders when the new board is established. 

Many League members go into the political parties, even though 
the parties sometimes complain that League women do not graduate 
as numerously as they should into party work. The League points to 
303 women, known to have resigned from local League boards during 
one Presidential campaign in order to take part in partisan activities, 
and the many women in leadership roles in both parties who credit the 
League with the beginning of their political educations. 

It has been said that the force of the League is not the organization 
itself but the movements it starts. Both individually and collectively 
League members have acted as a yeast in the body politic, but in the 
opinion of its members and friends the League has not reached nearly 
enough people either directly or indirectly. 


A Future for “Government in Action?” 


In a world where there is no limit to “how complicated things can 
get” and where there is increasing government participation in every- 
one’s daily life, there is no doubt that more people would benefit from 
political education League-style or otherwise. While it is important that 
as many individuals as possible understand more about the processes of 
government, it is essential that community leaders do so. The new type 
of decision maker to whom Dean Cleveland was referring, “the one 
million leaders who are manning the switchboard of public interest de- 
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cisions” will be making decisions whether they are informed or not. The 
successful “Government in Action’’ project in Syracuse last year demon- 
strated they are eager to be informed if given the opportunity. 

A different form of ““Government in Action” is now under develop- 
ment in Indiana University under the auspices of the League of Women 
Voters Education Fund. The program will be more limited in scope and 
offered as a 12-15 week seminar after the first of the year in Indianapolis. 
Use of audio-visual materials and teaching methods will be another 
variation. The purpose will be to experiment with their usefulness in 
teaching a group of community leaders about government and to deter- 
mine the ease with which they can be used by these lay leaders in carrying 
the program back to their organizations. 

At the conclusion of the Indiana program, summary pamphlets 
will be prepared—one for national organizations and a second for col- 
leges and universities. 

Through the channel of this work of the League of Women Voters 
Education Fund, the League hopes to cooperate with other groups in 
other communities to increase the number of responsible citizen leaders 
who understand their relationship to political decisions in the space age 
and are willing and eager to do something about it. 
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Some Questions in Retrospect 


David S. Brown, Gordon Lippitt, Don Orton and Warren H. Schmidt 


The training endeavors reported in this issue have highlighted the 
potential and actual use of a method of training political leaders. To a 
very great extent, the training programs were designed to maximize 
the utilization of the experiences of the leaders in conjunction with the 
specialized skills of the social scientist. This article poses some of the 
questions and gives some reflections of four participants in these programs. 


1. Can this method contribute to the education of political leaders? 


Allowing for many necessary qualifications, the political leader’s 
initial set toward experience-based training is one of skepticism. This is 
followed by surprise as he sees himself rapidly drawn into the vortex of 
the learning situation. He is no longer on the periphery of involvement 
as an anonymous and passive learner but is actively responding, both 
viscerally and cognitively, to the participative experience. He finds that 
instead of being “‘lectured. at,” he is absorbed in situations which simulate 
aspects of his world of work. He finds himself caught up in the cycle 
of exposure of his beliefs, knowledge, values and human-relations skills. 
He encounters feedback, both verbal and non-verbal. 

Confronted with the problem of doing something with these data, 
he may ask himself, ““Am I really seen to be like this? What am I to do 
with these newly-acquired perceptions from others and from myself?” 

This approach to political education tends to strike fairly deeply into 
the learning potential of the political leader. The new knowledge is not 
merely academic, but has clear implications for modification of behavior 
and attitudes. 

Such training can make the political leader more fully aware of the 
complexity of social phenonena. He will discover the naiveté of seeing 
them in uni-dimensional terms with simple cause-effect relationships. 
Thus he will tend to question glib explanations of hard political realities. 
He will learn to look beyond the “‘how to’s” of technique, to the “whys” 
of situational diagnosis. 


2. What modifications of training theory and practice have been necessary? 


Most modifications of training design were made to accommodate 
the factors of time and trust. Most conferences and institutes were cut 
to a minimum of time—shorter than the social scientists and adult 
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educators recommended. Most politicians, it must be remembered, are 
volunteers, holding jobs in other fields. Training was usually compressed 
into long weekends. Of the total conference period, considerable time 
also had to be reserved for caucusing on party matters. After-hour 
“bull sessions” tended to center around party problems, rather than the 
educational content of the program. 


Program planners learned to anticipate initial skepticism and 
suspicion by the politicians. Some participants doubted the relevance of 
“long-hair theory” to their practical problems. Others wanted to be 
reassured about the trustworthiness of “‘outsiders’’ sitting in sessions where 
internal party problems were discussed. To reduce these suspicions, 
training designs were usually planned by teams of respected political 
leaders and social scientists. 

Social science terminology was kept to a minimum and longer-than- 
usual discussion periods followed all presentations. These discussions 
often evoked questions designed to test the relevance of the ideas pre- 
sented. Experience showed that flexibility in program design was neces- 
sary to permit this. 

Social scientists had some reservations which were reflected in 
training designs. They emphasized the importance of the ethics of leader- 
ship and cautioned against the use of manipulation techniques. They 
hesitated to experiment with untried theoretical concepts and training 
experiences. They also collected fewer evaluation data from participants 


because of their uncertainty about the participants’ reaction to data 
collection. 


In retrospect, the modifications which were made were not essentially 
different from those which occur whenever a training program is tailored 
to fit the time requirements and expectations of a population new to 
social science training. 


3. What has been the overall effect of the training programs for political leaders? 


In general, the programs conducted thus far have been too few, too 
short, and too recent to evaluate adequately. The social scientists and 
adult educators who were involved report that the start which has been 
made has been mutually satisfying., Some stereotypes which prevented 
easy communication between politician and scientist have been modified. 
Positive feelings of mutual respect and trust have generally been de- 
veloped. 


It is too early to tell the extent to which this new kind of training 
will be carried forward by both parties. Only a few of the most influential 
party leaders have been personally involved. There is a general feeling, 
however, that the doors for a new kind of training have been opened. 
The next few years will tell whether this is viewed as “‘practical” enough 
to be built solidly into the on-going party programs. 
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4. 


What are the major obstacles to the application of soctal science to practical 


politics? 


The application of social science to American political life is un- 


doubtedly more extensive today than ever before, but a wide variety of 
obstacles still restrict its use. Among them are these: 


a. 


Resistance to change. Old images and time-honored distrusts give way 
slowly. This applies to both social scientist and politician. Undoubtedly, 
many social scientists are restrained from active involvement in 
political endeavors by a long academic tradition of aloofness. On the 
other hand, many politicians view with limited enthusiasm the offer 
of aid from social scientists. 


. Reluctance on the part of political organizations to be studied. The skepticism 


of politicians discourages certain kinds of scientific research into 
political organization and activities. 


Lack of research and training funds. The study of political operations is 
handicapped by the dearth of research funds. The resources available 
to practicing politicians for training programs is similarly limited. 


. Restrictions imposed by traditional academic domains. The notion that 


politics is the exclusive concern of political science, economics, history, 
and law still exists in some academic circles. This can inhibit the 
contributions of such disciplines as sociology, psychology and anthro- 
pology to the understanding and improvement of political activity. 


Spasmodic chronology of political activity. Politics is inconstant in tempo 
and in support. It recurs in two and four year cycles. It is difficult, 
therefore, to sustain interest and support of continuous training 
programs. 


Limited cadre of interested social scientists. The small number of interested 
and available social scientists having the unique skills necessary for 
such training and research is another restricting factor. 

Limitation of present training methodology. Not the least among the prob- 
lems to be overcome are the inadequacies inherent in current training 
designs. These are sometimes too “gimmicky”? and too shallow. We 


have only begun to explore the possibilities of new approaches to 
such training. 


What research or other inquiry is indicated? 


In the area of training, follow-up studies are needed to determine 


the impact of the programs already conducted on those who attended 
them, and, indirectly, on the effects on the campaign. How effective 
was the learning process? How should future training patterns be varied? 
How much time should be devoted to each? 


The political party depends for its success on its volunteers. More 
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should be known, therefore, about why people go into politics. What 
kind of people are they? What are their backgrounds? 
Campaigning for office is seen by some as an exhilarating experience. 


‘Others view it as a traumatic one. What can be done to bring into public 


life those who fear the humiliations of campaigning? Can people be 
“conditioned” to the rigors of the campaign? Can we reduce the insecurity 
that many political leaders seem to face? 

Research is needed on decision-making in the political processes. 
The art of politics is essentially the >-t of harmonizing conflicting points 
of view. In this, the politician peiiorms a vital public service. Perhaps 
there is much here that can be related to decision-making in other social 
processes—business, education, the community, and the church, for 
example. 

Do our schools and universities properly treat the nature of the 
political processes? Should education for politics be a part of the curric- 
ulum? The study of politics was once thought to be an essential in the 
training of every young man. Does what we now do in this direction 
really suffice? This is an important area for inquiry. 

The searching eye of the television camera probes deeply into our 
political forest. What, in our politics, should be kept from prying eyes? 
What in a democracy needs privacy? This is an area of inquiry that 
requires the attention not only of the social scientist but also of those 
concerned with the study of ethics. 

Finally, more attention should be given to the reasons why people 
make the political decisions that they do. Very little is actually known 
about personal voting patterns and the reasons for them. Until more 
information is available, a powerful deterrent exists to deeper insight 
into the political processes. 
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Biographical Sketches 


Davip Brown is professor of Public Administration, George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.) and is also responsible for the Air Force 
Advanced Management Program there. He is a political scientist and 
received his Ph.D. from Syracuse University. He has nearly 15 years’ 
experience in the following government agencies: Mutual Security 
Agency, Economic Cooperation Administration, Air Coordinating 
Committee, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of Agriculture, 
and New York State Department of Education. He has written and 
lectured in the fields of public administration, politics, management, 
training, communications, and advisory committees. He serves currently 
as a consultant with government and private industry. 


Lynn W. ELEey is associate director of the University Extension Service 
and associate professor in the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Michigan. He received his doctorate in political science 
from the State University of Iowa in 1952, worked in various adminis- 
trative capacities with the U. S. Department of Agriculture from 1952-55, 
and served as research associate and supervisor, Lansing branch office, 
of the University of Michigan’s Institute of Public Administration from 
1955-59. He directed the Summer Institute in Practical Partisan Politics 
reported on in this issue. 


Mary Ann Guyot (Mrs. ALEXANDER P.) joined the national staff 
of the League of Women Voters in February, 1951 as editor of THE 
NATIONAL VotTER. Her present assignment is in the field of public relations. 
Mrs. Guyol served as executive secretary of the Toledo (Ohio) League 
of Women Voters for five years and during World War II was editor of 
the CaPITALINER, a publication of Capital Airlines. 


BERNARD HEnnESsy is Associate Professor of Government at the University 
of Arizona. During 1959 he was Faculty Fellow to the Democratic 
National Committee. He is currently on leave from his academic post, 
serving as Associate Director of the Citizenship Clearing House. 


Betsy Knapp is Project Secretary for the Government in Action Project, 
established at University College, Syracuse, New York, in the fall of 
1959. Miss Knapp served as a program secretary for the National League 
of Women Voters from 1937-42 and was the author of the League’s 
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publications. The Awkward Age in Civil Service and Bigger Taxes Are Better 
Taxes. She has also worked in the League as a volunteer—first as a local 
League president and more recently as director of the Syracuse League 
Know Your County study. She was formerly with the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget and from 1949-52 served with the Office of High Commissioner 
and the U. S. Foreign Service in Germany. 


LawreENCcE B. LINDEMER is Republican State Chairman of the State of 
Michigan. He received a Bachelor of Arts degree and Bachelor of Laws 
degree from the University of Michigan. He was formerly a Member of 
the State Legislature, (1951-52); Assistant to Comm. Homer Ferguson 
on the Hoover Commission in Washington, D. C., (1953-55); Special 
Assistant to former President Herbert Hoover on legislative matters; 
and Member of the law firm of Foster, Foster, Campbell and Lindemer 
of Lansing. 


Gorpon L. Lippitt is Director of the Center for Behavioral Sciences and 
Professor of Behavioral Science at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. He is also President of Leadership Resources, Inc., 
and adjunct staff member of the National Training Laboratories. Hetis 
consultant to industrial, governmental, and volunteer organizations in 
the fields of leadership development, human relation theory, and organi- 
zational research. He received his Ph.D. in Social Psychology from 
American University, Washington, D. C., and taught at Union College, 
University of Nebraska, and American University. He was formerly the 
Program Director of the National Training Laboratories, Program Di- 
rector of the 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
and served the United States Government in Europe in the regional 
office of the Productivity Program working with management, labor and 
governmental groups in setting up educational and human relation 
programs. Dr. Lippitt has been a consultant to the Democratic National 
Committee since 1957 and was selected to be a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Political Organization in 1958. 


Fioyp E. McCarrree has been Director of Research of the Republican 
National Committee since 1945, and will join the faculty of C. W. Post 
College, Brookville, L. I., in the fall of 1960 as Professor of Political 
Science and History. Dr. McCaffree received his Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of Michigan, where he taught political 
science from 1930 to 1937. He joined the staff of the Republican National 
Committee in 1939 as research assistant. Since 1945 he has been in 
charge of the research staff at the Committee’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. His special interests are in the fields of government, public 
law, politics and political research. He is a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Washington Semester of American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Don Orton is president of Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
During 1959-60 he was Visiting Professor of Education, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. From 1952-59 Dr. Orton was Dean, 
State College of Education, University of Utah. He was formerly Di- 
rector of Education, New York State College for Teachers, and has been 
a high school teacher, principal, and superintendent, as well as Chairman, 
Policy Committee, Intermountain Laboratory of Group Development. 


ARTHUR L. PETERSON is Executive Director, Arts and Sciences Division, 
Republican National Committee. He has been a precinct committeeman, 
member of Wisconsin State Legislature—two terms, 1951-55; Republican 
Nominee for Congress 9th District, and Special Consultant to the Repub- 
lican National Committee. He received his M.S.P.A. at the University 
of Southern California. He is a political scientist and was Professor of 
Political Science, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


WALTER B. PeTRAVAGE, Manager of the Business Relations Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, directs the Chamber’s 
nation-wide programs to help businessmen and business organizations 
develop a better understanding of the operation of business and private 
enterprise economy among employees and the public and to help more 
businessmen become more effective in politics. Mr. Petravage has been 
in charge of the development of all materials for both programs including 
the “Action Course in Practical Politics.” 


WarrEN H. Scumoipt is Director of Conferences and Community Services 
in University Extension at the University of California, and Lecturer 
in Personnel Management at the UCLA Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He is Vice President of Leadership Resources Inc., 
received his Ph.D. in Psychology from Washington University in St. 
Louis, and has taught at the University of Missouri, Union College, and 
Springfield College. He is a member of the adjunct staff of the National 
Training Laboratories and has served as a consultant to numerous 
governmental, industrial, and voluntary organizations. 


DreExEL A. SpPRECHER, LI.B, Harvard, is Executive Director of Leader- 
ship Resources, Inc. He was Deputy Chairman for Political Organization 
of the Democratic National Committee from 1957-1960. He has been 
Assistant Chief Counsel, House Small Business Committee (1957); 
Assistant Administrator, Small Defense Plants Administration (1952); 
Associate Chief Counsel, Salary Stabilization Board (1951); Editor-in- 
Chief, Trials of War Criminals Before the Nuernberg Military Tribunals 
(1949-1950); Deputy Chief Counsel and Assistant Prosecutor, Office of 
Chief of Counsel for War Crimes (1945-1949). 
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Net STAEBLER is Chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee 
of Michigan. While now in private business, he previously served the 
United States Government as an administrator in Office of Price Admin- 
istration (1942-43). He began his political volunteering as a precinct 
worker in Michigan and became State Chairman in 1950. He has been 
Chairman of the Democratic National Advisory Committee on Political 
Organization since 1955, and also served as Chairman of sub-committee 


on Planning and Techniques of the Democratic National Campaign for 
1960. 


BuRNETTE STAEBLER is Chairman of the Ann Arbor Third Ward Demo- 
cratic Committee. She is former President of the League of Women 
Voters of Ann Arbor, and active in consulting on the work of the Demo- 
cratic National Advisory Committee on Political Organization. 


Henry Zon is with the advertising and public relations firm of Maurer, 
Schuebel and Fleisher. Until recently he was research director for the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education. Prior to the merger of the 
AFL and CIO he was public relations director for the CIO Political 
Action Committee. He is a graduate of the University of Minnesota and 
attended the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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